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FOREWORD 


F ATHER JOSEPH MAR£CHAL, S.J., the author of the 
following essays, is Professor of rational and experimental 
psychology at the Jesuit Philosophical and Theological 
College at Louvain, and also gives an “ interim ” course of 
lectures on the history of modem philosophy. From 1904 to 
1916 he taught general biology and human physiology, and 
during the War he also taught logic and epistemology, gcncral 
metaphysic, and the history of philosophy. His coursc of 
preparation for these functions had included a four ycars’ 
course of biology at the University of Louvain, at the end of 
which he took the degree of Doetor of Science, several years 
of special researeh in cytology and general physiology, in the 
course of which he published several important seientifie 
monographs, followed by courses at various German Universi- 
ties in nervous and mental pathology and legal psychiatry, 
“ Mon but etait double,” writes Dr. Marechal, “ i* Prendre un 
contact direct ayec les methodes de reeherehe seientifique, en 

me preparer indireetement ä Tenseignement de la psychologic.” 
And, he adds, in the same letter: “ Vous voyez, cher Monsieur, 
que je me suis interesse a des sujets assez divers, trop divers 

toujours attire comme eouronnement de la metaphysique et de 
la psychoiogie; c'est d'en bas, comme philosophe et comme homme 
de Science que f ai voulu Venvisager et que je me suis ejforce de la 
comprendre, tres modestement.” 

Dr. MarechaPs other most important book is his philo¬ 
sophical treatise, Le Poini de D4part de la MHaphysique. The 
three first and the fifth volumes of this great work, which articu- 
lates the lines of a Thomist epistemology against the baekground 
of Kantian idealism, and to a large extent in its terms, at all 
events in terms intelHgible to modem philosophical students, 
have already been published. We may hope that this great 
work will soon be completed. Nevertheless, as Dr. Marechal 
says, in the letter quoted above, mysticism is the completion and 
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the crowning of metaphysic, and it is in the võlume now 
presented to the English reader that his most mature thought 
is contained. 

1 am very conscious of the defects of my rendering. A work 

to translate. I have sacrificed evcrything to the achievement 
of as exact a version of the writer’s meaning as lay within 
my power. 
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spatial and temporal synthesis, apperception whatever be the 
idea we form of it ? The study of such elements is based not on 
objective dissociation, but on a gradually increasing abstraction. 
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If the psychologist—who is not a solipsist by^vocation— 

ness to the psychological phenomena of his neighbours, he comes 
up against increasmg difficulties. Ultimately, the physical, 
physiognomic, or verbal indications which he obtains from 
his paticnts are not psychological facts, but very inadequate 
signs of psychological States, in themselves purely personal and 
incommunicable. And since this very incomplete signalling 
System gets all its signification-value fror i its relations with the 
personal psychology of the signaller, it is not so very certain 
tha. the same somatic indication or the same expressed Symbol 
really covers precisely the same internal fact in the observer 
and in the subjcct. The incertitude resXilting from this, 
unimportant for the banal series of the more common psycho¬ 
logical States, will increase with the complexity and the relative 
rarity of the phenomena being studied. 


A quantitative indetermination runs parallel to this quaÜta- 
tive indetermination of the facts of observation. A number of 
phenomena, principally in biology and psychology, are de 
faeto, if not de jure, irredueible to measurement. And yet it 
would be easy to show that the ideal, legitimate or not, of 
seientifie knowledge is the rigorous determination of each 
phenomenon in terms of spaee and time—in other words, 
the transposition of qualitative differences into quantitative 
relations. Every purely qualitative law is an approximative law. 
On the other händ, the most exact quantitative laws, apart from 
the fact that they always remain partially qualitative, themselves 
rest on approximate measurements: particular observations 
have always to be “ correeted ” by a certain amount, however 
^all, in order to enter the eurve which expresses the law. 
Now this correction, which works satisfactorily in physical 
laws, assumes in the attempts at measurement and statistics 
made in psychology a disquieting importance. I am not 
criticising the proeedure: it is inevitable, but neither do I wish 
to forget how much latitude is left to the observer in the 
selection of his curve-type and his principle of correction by 
this numerical incertitude. We have seen that the facts of 
experience are partially construeted, incompletely generalised, 
wten altered, and both qualitatively and quantitatively correeted. 
Must we not add—as daily observation shows us— that many 
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events vvhich affect our senses pass unperceivcd by us, and that 
several “ perceived ” facts are eliminated, considcred as not 
häving occurred, kept apart from our personal sciencc ? . . . and 
this reflexion invites us to the examination of the particular 
conditions of the “ scicntific fact.” 

frl Inchoative InKrpretaiion. 

The “ scientific fact ” is not the same as the “ vulgar fact.” 
Or, rather, this important proposition is badly stated: therc is 
no such thing as a ” vulgar fact ” which can bc opposed to a 
” scientific fact,” because every fact of human experience is at 
leost rudimenlarily scientific. What does this mean ? That 
every fact from the moment of its perception attaches itself in 
our minds to some concept which exceeds it. In different 
degrees, and, above all, under different forms, every man from 
the crassest savage to the most suhtle philosopher forms a 
certain conccption of things: he admits possibilities, impossi- 
bilities, likenesses, types, standards, ete., in which his further 
experiences will have to find their place. No observer is 
without " prejudiees,” and no one ever allows “ the facts to 
speak for thcmselves ” purely and simply, it being indeed the 
nature of facts to be mute. What is true of all experience is if 
possible stiil more true of so-cal!ed “scientific” experience: 
a fact only beeomes scientific in so far as it shows itself in- 
telligible, logically classifiable in so far as it will eohere with 
the master lines of the wholc edifice of the Sciences. If the 
“ new fact ” does not at once appear co-ordinated with 
passed experiences and capable of subsumption under acquired 
eategories, it will either pass almost unpereeived, or it will be 
held, until fresh diseovery is made, as unaeeeptable, suspeet, 
doubtful, badly analysed, incomplete, ete. If it be strong 

seiousness, it will perhaps force the barrier of hostile assoeia- 
tions, but sometimes at the eost of compromises, and in doing 
so it will closc a new barrier of prejudiees against its further 
advance. No matter that these prejudiees have their usefulness 
and even indirectly in a great measure proteet the objeetivity of 
scientific experience; it is, nevcrtheless, the fact—I am making 
here another point—that the fact of observation is only aeeepted 
as a “ scicntific fact ” under their control. 

Now in every Science the seale of general principles—of 
“ prejudiees ”—exteiids by a gradual degradation of tone from 
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receive the mere occurrence of various marvellous and scienti- 
fically inexplicable facts, such as several of the miraclcs at 
Lourdes. 

Why these misunderstandings and hesitations if not becausc 
there are no bare facts imposing themselves in their materiality 
as such at the base of Science: if not because the fact enters 
Science already big with its anticipated interpretation ? The 
part played by anticipated interpretation, as much as that 
played by indetermination which we have already noted, takes 
on an altogether special importance in psychology; for, on the 
one händ, psychology only lends itself with a bad gracc, and 
very incompletely, to experimentation which, by turning a fact 
round in every direction, enables us to isolate it methodically; 
while, on the other händ, psychology touches more closely 
than other Sciences certain intimate interests the consideration 
of which can hardly leave us impartial. It must also be said. 
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cerned, and, one might say, mingled; thc contact between the 
sensiblc object and the experiencing subject who models 
himself upon it is effected without medium, disjunction, or 
reflection. At this first moment of direct communion, the 
collaboration of the Ego and the non-Ego reaches its maximum 
of unity; knowledge is strictiy concrete and individual. Such 
as it is, however, it cannot become more conscious and luminous 
than the nature of our sensibility permits. The Sense, not 
being a metaphysical faculty, knows neither subject nor object; 
it is relative, not absolute. Indeed, the first moment of the 
direct contact of object and subject in pure sensation stiil 
involves, from the point of view of knowledge, the non-distinc- 
tion of the Ego and the non-Ego: their mutual relation—or, if 
you likc, their common form—only emerges at the moment of 
the completion of that contact. 

How can sensation penctrate into the clear consciousness and 
straightway manifest itself there as an object capable of being 
opposed to the subjectivity which knows it ? It is thanks to the 
synthctic activity of the intelligence that the sense-datum 
becomes an “ object in itself” in a concept. For in the terms 
of the oid scholastic adage, precisely those which make thc 
datum an ” object in itself ”— being, substance, quality, aceideni, 
ete., are sensibüia per accidens —are not thcmselves objeets of the 
senses, but of another faculty co-ordinated with the sensibility. 

Let us now reflect on the presuppositions involved in the 
subsumption of the datum under a concept. The form of 
every concept is one of the general modes under which thc 
empirical data are unified with reference to being. This 
unifieation is effected gradually with an inereasing precision, 
through the seale of categories and by redueing the phenomena 
to imaginative schemes—that is to say, aeeording to the rulcs 
of the construetive synthesis of the intimate sense, which are, 
as it were, the phenomenal linings of the categories. 

The first plenary and complex—though obseure—contact 
with the real in sensation, gives place then, not only to a simple 
generalisation, but to an analysis, a breaking up, a progressive 
regrouping of the phenomena which were first experieneed 
confusedly as an ensemble. In proportion as they alfirm and 
define themselves as objeets, they isolate themselves from each 
other, scattering all the originality concentrated in the intuition 
in which they first appeared; and not only do they isolate 
themselves, but they necessarily enter into new combinations 
and allovv themselves to be captured by preeoneeived systemati- 
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sations which form the armament that the spirit has contrived 
for itself. For sense data only pcnetrate clear consciousness as 
objects in so far as they are referred all at once, both to the 
fundamental permanent unity and to the actual empirical co- 
ordination of the consciousness. The formal and progressive 
objectivation of the data, or, if you prefer, the emergence of the 
non-Ego from the non-distinction of pure sensibility, is effected 
under the increasing influence of the intellectual activity, both 
analytical and constructive, of the knowing subject. 


2. The Laws of Induction 
(n) Their Arbitrary Element. 

The matcrial fact (le fait brui) presentsno interest for Science, 
unless it is susceptible of generalisation in the form of a law: 
the formulation of laws is the immediate business of the 
empirical Sciences. Now, these laws are of two kinds: some 
express the constancy of certain groupings of characteristics, 
others the regular succession of various phenomena: the former 
are, on the whole, static; the latter, on the whole, dynamic. 
I say, “ on the whole,” because there is no adequate or irre- 
ducible distinction between these two groups of laws. In any 
case, they are found mingled together almost everywhere; for, 
ordinarily speaking, natural laws do not express a relation of 
sequence between one elementary phenomenon and another 
equally elementary, but rather a relation between an already 
complex ensemble of phenomenal conditions (pressure, tempera- 
ture, magnetic State, ete.), and an objeet, that is to say from 
the empirical point of view, a grouping of manifold phenomena 
(a gas, a sulid, a Chemical eomposition^ ete.). more or 

This is the point at which the possibility of an arbitrary 
element is introdueed into the construetion of empirical laws. 
Sueh a possibility would be exeluded if laws expressed nothing 
but elementary relations and immediate sequences. But even 
in the study of the inorganic world so complete an analysis of 
the elements involved is far from häving been made. Analysis 
is stiil less advanced in biology, where the relations being more 
:omplex, the danger of self-deccption on the meaning of certain 
;oincidences and of erroneous generalisation from fortuitous 
J5 
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after all, but accidental and is denved rather from the impru- 
dence of savants than from the postulates of Science. Perhaps; 
with this corrective, and it is no negUgible one, that it is 
precisely in the evitable processes of empirical knowledge that 
the imprudence of savants finds the gap which is its point of 
insertion. But inasmuch as our subject brings us to the point, 

postulate which all experimcntal Science admits in the most 


(b) The Postulate of Empirical Determinism. 





jrtain conditions, these conditions are not integrally repre- 
;nted by the formula of the corresponding empirical co- 
rdinations; and it is further nccessary to distinguish the 
vperimental determinism, or the invariability of phenomenal 
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3. SCIENTIFIC TIIEOKY 
(«) Tlieory in tlie Observation of Facts. 

Man ncver behaves like an inert recciver beforc the extcrior 
World which is offercd to his investigation. From the moment 
of his first conseious contact with rcality, he analyscs and 
selects. 'Fhe senses and the intelligence cut out and isolate 
phenomena, disengage relations, seize or ereate characterisiic 
aspeets in an objectively individual unity. And all this dis- 
seetion, we have seen, operates in sueh a way as to reduee to 
the largest possible cxtent the originality of the objeet pereeived 
into a surn of more modest elements already known and classed. 

The proeedure of “ theory/’ less directly objeetive, thus 
insinuates itself into this first stage of seientifie observation. 
The partial aspeets of the objeet isolatcd from each other, and 

do not necessarily correspond to the ontological elements exist- 
ing in the objeet or to really distinet physical relations in it. 
The anteeedent and consequent phenomena—the first seientifie 
material to be ereeted—depend from the first for their deümita- 
tion and their definition on the subjeet as mueh as on the 
objeet, the latter being dismembered under the earliest pressure 
of the understanding whieh impresses the Unes which its 
dislocation is to follow. But there is more: the objeet thus 
analysed is resynthesised by the man of Science who has to 
consider it as a whole. And how is this reeonstruetion effeeted ? 
By the reintegration of the analytic elements, the partial pheno¬ 
mena in the profound unity from which they have issued ? 
No; this would be a task for a philosopher. The savant 
substitutes for the undivided unity of the objeet the frail and 
purely external system of phenomena and their pereeived 
connexions. He replaces an intimate but polymorphous 
unity by an external but co-ordinated multiplicity. All the 
“ objeets ” of empirica! Science are the produets of synthesis 
by co-ordination. 

{b) The Fundamental Proeess of the Theory. 

Always, au fond, this proeess consists in a double inverse 
movement: the reduetion of an ontological unity to a multi¬ 
plicity of phenomena, followed by an intense effort to reaeh 
again the original unity by the mere co-ordination of these 
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(d) Theory in Further Gencralisations. 

Lct us first observe that these further gencralisations are 
but thc logical development of the initial process—generalisa- 
tion by the gradual reduction of qualitative differences. 'Ehe 
first which had to be eliminated were those belonging to the 
diversity of individuals or individual reactions. Thus we wcre 
able to constitute, each under its general type, the first groupings 
of individuals. But from grouping to grouping, from general 
type to general type, qualitative difference continued to persist. 
Hovv force this seeond Une of defence of ontological originality 
and reduee it as well to the ruie of a levelling determinism ? 

In the World of quantitative objeets resemblances exist at 
different levels in different and manifold degrees: even at thc 
extreme point of uniikeness, there stiil persists a common value 
of “ quantity ” with its relation to spaee and time. Empirical 

determinism, utüises these likenesses and this fundamental 
common value. Science will disaggregate thc type—static or 
dynamic—into simpler clements, in sueh a way as to establish 
partial equivalences from one type to another. These simpler 
elements disaggregated from the ensemble —types of which they 
wcre but aspeets—beeome in their turn the support of general- 
ised relations. In thc same way as individuals had been 
redueed to the condition of “ particular cases ” of the speeies, 
speeies thcmselvcs or morc general types were brought back 
as far as possible to simple defined combinations of simpler 
elements, themsclves obeying their own laws. At this stage 
causal determinism beeomes interspeeifie and alrcady holds in 
its vice the universality of phenomena. The goal and thc 

Ncwton, m a cclcbratcd passa^^ belonging ^to the eflbrts 
physical rcality. ^'I1ie hiw of univcrsal attraetiun seemed^ to 
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phcnomena as the elementary material of psychology, more or 
iess analogously to the way in which inorganic phenomena 
constitute the primordial elata of other positive Sciences. That 
being understood, can one venture to say that these sensible 
phcnomena are subjeet, like the others, to empirical determinism, 
and bound together by experimental laws in sueh a way that 
their pretended “ intellectual synthesis ” can be simply redueed 
to their resultant co-ordination ? To admit this is to admit 
the legitimacy of the most exelusive psychological assoeia- 
tionism; a passive assoeiationism founded on a purely physical 
causality. Now it is well known that many psychologists 
to-day are repelled by so narrow a meehanism and feel disin- 
clined to throw overboard, in spite of their internal experience, 
the directing aetivity of the spirit and the efficacity of volition. 
Dut what is the alternative ? To admit that the principle 
of co-ordination of phenomena is in the mental order analogous 
to what it is in the biological order: a dominant and not a 
resultant. 

There exists, moreover, between these two orders an essential 
difference. The purpose or the nor^ of biological co-ordina- 

contrary, the ultimate term which defines the finality of 
psychology, the unifying purpose of the spirit eseapes all 
phenomenal verifieation: it is transeendent: being no less than 
the complete integration of the spirit in Being. Sueh a goal 
can only be translated into empirical language by the term 
“ beeoming,” by the movement which causes it to progress 
— i.e.y by the progressive co-ordination of the spirit gathering 
up the diversity of its content under the coneept of the never 
attained unity of Being pure and simple. To propose to reduee 
this ideal of unity to phenomenal terms is exactly the same thing 
as to wish to exhaust the coneept of Being by sueeessive 
additions. 

Thus mental synthesis is constantly performed under an 
influence which essentially eseapes the forms of experimental 
determinism. What value, then, can be attributed to the 
psychological theories which postulate these forms ? If we 
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fact and its inchoative intcrpretation have, so to say, run 
togethcr in liis consciousncss and reached it simultaneously; 
thcn, the fact to bc describcd is of such a naturc, that tcrms 
are lacking for its cxact expression: the mystic supplies this 
insuffieieney by an abundance of metaphors which give us a 
great deal more Information on the affeetive State of the narrator 
than on the deseriptive charaeteristies of the fact. Moreover, 
sometimes the mystic himself warns us not to take his metaphors 
too literally, and it is always a very delicate task to extract a 
prccisc meaning from them. It is evident that if the sineerity 
of the mystic is gencrally beyond doubt, this advantage is 
much less dccisive on aeeount of the multiplication of other 
chances of error. 

2. InDUCTION and THE ThEORETIC ExTENSION of THE 
Determinist Postulate 

To trcat religious phenomena as “ seientifie faets ” is, first 
of all, to undertake the task of tramlatwg them viio laws and of 
submitting them to an empirical determinism. We have already 
sufficiently insisted in the preceding pages that this methodic 
operation falsifies the real, at least in biology and psychology, 
and thereforc, at least to an equal extent, in religious psycho¬ 
logy. But is it really eertain that if the observer confines 
himself to a purely empirical point of view and has no intention 
whatever of defining “ realities in themsclves ” it is possible 
legitimately to extend psychological determinism to the 
integrality of religious phenomena ? Are not these considered 
as simple phenomena irredueible on onc side or another to the 
classification of natural common laws ? 

Even the psychologist is permitted to remain pcrplexed 
before this question. Religious sentiment causes the psycho¬ 
logical meehanism to aet in such a special way and, on the other 
händ, the difficulty of disengaging in all its original sineerity 
the religious fact—a fact so intimate and so personal, so 
inexprcssible and so unverifiable by experiment—is so great 
that we must doubtless renounce the hope of reeognising in 
this mutter even approximatively any particular determinism, 
nor can the “ cxtrapolation ” which would extend determinism 
lo it bc looked on as other than the most illegitimate and 
fallacious of in<luclions. The religious fact, more than any 
other, only enters scioncc if interpreted, by the door of "theory.” 
. . . But what shall this theory be ? 
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In this case scicntific method woiild havc to admit a partial 
failure in thc matter. 

Once more, the dilemma is erud for thc psychologist: beforc 
thc categorical affirmation of the transeendent charaeter of 
mystical States and before the general conviction among those 
who Iive a Christian life of the aetive roie played in their 
experience by Grace, what will he do ? It is his duty to observe 
from outside to the best of his ability and to endeavour to co- 
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by religious souls of their intcrior States and of thc roie of Grace 
stiil appear so cvidently absurd, when observation itsclf has 
forced us to break the iron circle of cmpirical determinism ? 

It is, moreover, well known that it is possible to admil 
metaphysical realities, even a religious finaüty of the world, 

distinetion does not preoeeupy us much in this essay, in which 
we are only enquiring vvhether seientifie method furnishes a 
complete empirical explanation of religious faets. We have 
seen that that method does not furnish sueh an explanation. 
That is all. The problem of their special phenomenology 
presents itself, then—partially at least—outside the frontiers of 
Science. How will it be resolved ? 


Solutions of 
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IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
It only remains for us to resume and formulatc ccrtaii 
conclusions which inay be drawn froin thc prcccding pages. 

To ask whethcr rcligious psychology can bc constitulcd a; 
an empirical sciencc comes in practice to putting onc of th( 
thrce füllowing questions: 


nt of view.) 
fact, considercd from a relative^ point of 

•der ? (Point of view of empirical theory 


complcte in its oi 

3. Should the rcligious fact be treated by sc 

psychological fact which would be submittcd 
determinism ? (Point of view of researeh.) 

Let us successively consider these three poir 


I. The Ontological Point of View 

And, first of all, the ontological point of view. It is evident 
that seientifie method, since it limits itself to phenomena, will 
never give us morc than a partial view of reality: as we have 
already remarked, it reaehes the relativc aspeet only of thc real. 
Reality itself in the measure to which it is acccssible to us can 
only be eneountered at the point of convergence of all the 
Sciences relating to a given objeet: empirical Sciences, meta- 
physics, and even, if neeessary, theology. Why is this so ? 
Beeause the integral reality, a limited and abstraet portion of 
which is the proper objeet of each of these Sciences, can only be 
reeonstituted by the synthesis of all the scattered fragments to 
which it has been redueed. 

“ Very well,” it will be said, “ but the remartt is wholly 
superfluous, beeause no particular opinion as to their onto¬ 
logical reality, their nature and their causes is implied in speaking 
of the empirical Science of rcligious faets. It is perfectly 
allowable to make, on the common ground of psychology, 
complete abstraetion of thc philosophical problem which would 
separate cnquirers.” Forgive the sineerity—perhaps the 
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unplcasant sincerity—of our rcply. In pure theory, certainly, 
that is so: a strictly critical attitudc would enable the enquirer 
to separate the point of vicw of empirical Science from that of 
philosophy. But why dissimulate the truth ? l’his critical 
attitudc, hard to maintain, is tolerably rare; and wc Catholics 
can hardly hope to find it maintained by all those who discuss 
from a different point of view the reügious problem: many of 
them will endeavour to impose on us, in the name of Science, 
a “ scientist ” metaphysic, which we have the right to find 
somewhat rudimentary: and they will excommunicate us in the 
name of Science, not only when we cxpress, on our side, 
dogmatic beliefs (which, however, we do not pretend to base 
on exclusively scientific grounds), but also when we recall 
them to the respect of certain frontiers which can only be 
crossed in the name of positive Science by an abuse of logic. 
If wecompIain,thcretort is prompt and triumphant; it consists 
under different forms of throwing in our faces one of two 
maxims dazzlingly evident: Science is not merely that pale 
method of co-ordination whkh phüosophical criticism would 
confine to the “ phenomcnon ”— it is the scientific conception 
of the universality of things (dicwissenschaftliche Weltanschauung). 
“ True ” Science is, then, a metaphysic: why is it not always 
admitted so clearly ? . . . The sccond axiom lays down that 
spiritualist convictions have a necessarily injurious contre-coup 
on the application of scientific method, because they create 
prtfudices essentially restrictive of Science: quite different 

or an empiricist philosophy. 

This last charge—which aims at no less than fixing on every 
Christian psychologist a radical incompetence on certain 
subjects—introduces us to the examination of the two points 
of view which remain to bc considered: that of empiric theory 
and that of research. 


2. The Point of View of Scientific Theory 
Is the reügious fact, as regards its phenomenology, adequately 
explicable by a strictly scientific theory founded on the basis of 
empiric determinism ? 

Let us remind ourselves once more that a Christian’s beliefs 
only bind him in the ontological field: purely scientific theory as 
pch remains a matter of indifference to reügious faith, because 
it is, up to a certain point, independent of metaphysics.^^ 
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cnough in dcsign and capable of realisation, will at least play 
corrcctly the part of the objcct in our thought, and will thus 
acquirc a more or Icss considorable probability. 

Can purely psychological thcories of religion and mysticism 
perhaps claim this second sort of internal probability ? It 
must be recognised that even on the hypothesis of the purely 
psychological nature of the higher mystical State, such an effort 
of theoretical reconstruction, making use as it does of materiais 
too imperfectly known, would not really succeed in reaching 
this Icvcl. M. Delacroix’s theory, which is much the most 
satisfactory of any, only gets as far as ecstasy at the price of an 
“ extrapolation ” which nothing experimental justifies: the 
mcchanism of the “ shortened discourse,” or of the “ simili- 
itiluition ” of normal life, in any case too superficially analysed, 
combined with the little that is known for certain of the sub- 
consciousness, have to undergo in order to meet the curve 
of mystical intuition a most disconcerting amplihcation and 
intensification. Evidently M. Delacroix finds this procedure 
tolerable, but we do not doubt that he founds the legitimacy of his 
hypothesis on anything ratherthan its experimental probability. 

Moreover, strictly speaking, this kind of probability is 
limited to the explanation of objects themselves certainly 
belonging to the same order as their theoretically postulated 
antecedents, such as the explanation of a movement resulting 
from the combination of various Virtual and partial displace- 
ments. The moment that a serious doubt hangs over the 
nature of the objects, it casts its shadow over the explanatory 
theory itself, the effort of which hperhaps radically väin. Such 
would be the case in our opinion of a purely empiric theory, of, 
say, vegetativc life, or in the psychological order, of a mental 
synthesis and liberty. We have shown how these activities, 
which nevertheless transpire in the phenomenal order, escape 
the forms of an empirical determinism, which is the funda- 
mental condition of all scientific theory. The possibly 
radical impotence of the theory betrays itself equally in the 
presence of religious facts, and principally that of mystical 
Union: for if it is difficult to prove that mystical union is trans- 
cendental and supernatural, it is absolutely impossible to 
demonstrate the contrary; indeed, the contrary can only be 
“ supposed ” if mystical documents are “ interpreted ” in a 
sense which is certainly not that of their authors. Let us, then, 

nature of higher contemplation remains a problcm. How, then, 
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“ catcgorically ” assimilate any theoretic rcconstruction vvith 
an original of such doubtful signification ? 

Our conclusion will be that purely psychological theorics of 
the higher mystical State cannot rest on any expcrimental 
probability. What basis have they then ? Nothing but a pre- 
sumption of competence deereed apriori. But on what grounds ? 

2. The General Presumption of Competence. —The principle of 
the economy of thought of M. Mach, if it was not always formu- 
lated in the same manner in the past, has been admitted at all 
times by philosophers as far as its meaning goes. It may be 
said to have profited by an implicit agreement based on a 
common need. No doubt that, from a mctaphysical point of 
view.evcry constatable variation in the phenomenal world,cven 
when it did not exceed the power of causes near at händ, might 
also, strictly speaking.be the immediate cfteet of a superior eause, 
the seope of which exceeding that of humbler causes vvould 
contain it “ eminently ” in the language of the School. IIow 
eseape this tiresome possibility which rendered perpetually 
doubtful the frontiers of the “ Physics ” of the past, the Science 
of sensible realities ? It was commonly agreed to adopt a help- 
ful methodological artifice, which may be formulated in these 
terms: let us not appeal to superior causes where more proximate 
causes appear to be suffieient, to the first eause where the effeet 
to be aeeounted for is not beyond the seope of seeond causes; 
or: Science confines itself to defining the suffieient causes of sensible 
realities; or again, in more general terms: it cannot be right to 
explain by the greater what can be sufficiently explaincd by the 
less. This last formula transferred from the ontological domain, 
in which the "^Physics ” of the Aneients moved, to the pheno- 

reducibility of every new phenomenon ; its irreducibility ought 
to be positively demonstrated, it would constitute an exception 
at the same time as a complication. 

I Iow demonstrate such an irreducibility ? By the sueeessive 
failure of the theories that are tried ? No, for such faüures 

to thüse theories: another perhaps will sueeeed, and there is 
nothing moreover to prevent the investigator who takes advan- 
tage of the prcsumpti<)n formulated al>ovc, from conteriting 
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its ondlcss journcy to an inaccessiblc unity. But shouUl that 
law one day be suspended by thc prcsentation or the dircct 
rcvclation of Heing, the soul would pass to its limit, tluit is, the 
instantaneous intcgration of its indcrtnitc progrcssion. Is such 
an integration—which supposes the concourse of a Being 
distinct from the soul—either probable or cven possiblc ? 
Pure psychology has no solution of the problem of which wc do 
not find in our internal expcrience the adequate data: but it at 
Icast shows that the discursive movcmcnt of the intclligcnco is 
entirely dirccted towards a goal—is it an illusion ?—which is 
prccisely that very dircct possession of Being claimcd by thc 
Christian mystics: the pale and fugitivc anticipation herc bclow 
of the enduring possession of the next Hfe. And so a place is 
found for the intellectual intuition of contcmplativcs if not in 
psychology, at least in its immediate prolongation. 

No purely psychological theory of religious facts being ablc 
to justify a claim to experimental probability, it is necessary to 
look outside the limits of psychology for a criterion which shall 
enable us to form by anticipation of eventual experiences a 
judgement as to the extent to which it is legitimate to apply 
empirical theory in thcse matters. Some, non-bclievers in 
general, find this criterion by attributing a presumption of 
competence to scientific methods: we have criticised this point 
of view, which may be called the " scientific prejudice,” without 
cxcessive severity. Others, with whom I ränk myself, will be 
more impressed than the former with the weakness of that 
presumption; it will even seem to them that the possibilities 
thrown open by metaphysics and the probabilities suggestcd 
by theology, without peremptorily establishing the ir — 


the “ Catholic prejudice ” ; 

Prejudice for prejudice ! Each investigator will defend his 
own. And it seems very difficult to disengage oneself from this 
position, unless indeed, after häving refrained from posing thc 
problem of the real in religious psychology, one proceeds to 
decline this second problem (which wc have just examined) of 
the right of a purely psychological theory to give a completc 
empirical explanation of religious facts. It is truc that this 
problem, põsed apparently on an empirical ground, does but 
dissimulatc its realist nature, because it can only be solved a 
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State; he may define in the abstract, but Iie does not experience 
in an isolatcd State that simple and direet touch of the sense- 
inipression by itself, without a coneept, without an intellcctual 
synthesis to put it in its place, without ajudgement to support it 
and set it as objeet over against the thinking subjeet, without 
“ reflection ” to relate it to the Ego. It therefore comes to pass 
that, as soon as we beeome conseious of our attitude towards 
the problem of a sensible object’s reality, the original and 
immediate contact of our knowing faculties with that objeet is 
already entangled in a complex set of co-ordinated operations; 
to which of these elements, which it is so difficult to separate from 
one another, is the deeisive influence on our final affirmation of 
reality or unreality, subjeetivity or objeetivity, to be attributed ? 

I see my pen running over my paper; it is there “ present ” 
to me, in the strietest sense. This apparently simple judge- 
ment presupposes a mass of elementary sensations, assoeiated 
in a spatial synthesis, distinguished from other groupings, 
incorporated, so to speak, in their place in the flux of my 
psychological life, conneeted up with my possibilities of aetion, 
“ appereeived,”^® that is to say, grasped by virtue of an aet of 
attention (whatever the nature of it may be), gathered together 
into the unity of a coneept, and only as sueh introdueed as 
subjeet into a direet existential judgement, then lastly—by 
setting this eomplex unity over against my thinking sub¬ 
jeetivity—explieitiy affirmed as an objeet that is immediately 
present to me. 

We ean already, then, by means of a summary analysis, make 
elear to some extent the approaeh to our problem. Thejuäge- 

between a subjeet and an objeet; it presupposes the affirmation, 
whieh logieally preeedes it, of the dütinetion between subjeet and 
objeet on the one händ, and of their reality on the other. This 
judgement of reality is itself based upon the more elementary 

is, not so mueh the seareh for the eonditions that establish a 
spatial relation between subjeet and objeet, as that for the 
determining eonditions of the more general judgement of 
immediate objeetive reality. Sinee the judgements of immediate 
reality whieh we shall have to examine in the first part of this work 

two expressions indiseriminately; to differentiate between them 
more exaetly at the start would hamper us. 
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E JUDGEMENT OF REALITY IN SEVERAL 


“GROUPS OF FACTS” 




ts objects with a token of reality 


, If the bond between this token, 
is translated into a judgement, and 
"nse-perception, 


vvhich in th( 

the psychological State which \ve define as 
wcrc cxclusive and indissolublc, there would be nothing to 
prcvent our sccing in it an original and primitivc connection 
defying cvery attempt at furthcr analysis. Unfortunately the 
feeling of present reality is attached to psychological States 
other than sense-pereeption; and reciprocally, sense-pereeption 


I. True Hallucinations 

A healthy man sees with his eyes, and has no doubt of what 
hc sees; the subjeet of pure hallucination likewise sees, and 
likewise has no doubts. The compelling feeling of a present 
reality, therefore, is not the exciusive appanage of external 
sensation; it may be grafted on to that purcly central pheno- 
menon, the hallucinatory image. And it is to be noted that, 
in the majority of mental maladies, as also during the passing 
intoxication caused by belladonna, eoeaine, santonin, nitrous 
oxide, ether, akohol, opium, hashish, ete., or even simply under 
the influence of the passage of an electric eurrent, the convic- 
tion of reality is remarkably intensified, and may attach itself 
to the most fantastic representations. True hallucination, for 
one who is subjeet thereto, assumes all the charaeters of true 
It would be superfluous to support so classically 
, ace a statement by examples. Let us rather at the 
it enquire what charaeteristies differentiate from a 

indifferently either a hallucinatory image, or that direct sen- 
sorial image which Taine, perhaps wrongly, called “ true 
hallucination.” 

” The opinions of psychologists and psychiatrists as to the 
difference between pereeptions and free representations vary 
most diversely,” writes G. Störring.i*^ He classifies these 
psychologists in three groups. The majority, uneompromising 
assoeiationists, pereeive nothing but diiferences of intensity in 
the imagery which at any moment fills the field of conseiousness; 
let a simplc representation acquire an abnormal access of 
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judgcments and to cxplain that immcdiate impression of 
present rcality which perpetually mingles with our repre- 
sentations. \Ve shall return to this matter shortly; first of all 
Ict us collect a few morc data. 


2. Pseudo-Hallücinations and Intermediate Cases 

class—perhaps it woiild be better to call it a seale—of pheno- 
mena which have been known at all times, but sympathctically 
studied for hardly fifty years past: this is the group called by 
Haillarger (1845) "psychic hallucinations." “ It is important,” 
writes J. Seglas, “ to distinguish from true hallucinations the 
phenomena deseribed under the names of fahe hallucinations 
(Baillarger), pseudo-hallucinations (Hagen, Kandinsky, Hoppe), 
appereeptive hallucinations (Kahibaum). It must be remarked, 
however, that these terms are not exact equivalents. Each 
author designates and indudes different faets among them.” 
Seglas, then, distinguishes more precisely three categories, 
covered—rightly or wrongly—by the names given above. The 
seeond is of special interest to us; it “ eomprises those pheno¬ 
mena for which Kandinsky reserves more particularly the 
name pseudo-hallucinations. These are phenomena partaking 
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Stout, after mcntioning this case, backs it up with a descrip- 
tton of a State of confusion artificially brought about in himsclf. 
“ Under tlic influcncc of a large dose of haschisch,” he says, 
“ I found myself totally unablc to distinguish bctwcen what I 
actually did and saw, and what I merely thought about. The 
value of this experience lies in the fact that I was throughout 
able to observe my own mental State.”*® 

Let us mention a last example, taken from our own observa- 
tions. The subjeet, a rather nervous person, does not seem at 
all a likely candidate for Bedlam. In a State of complete 
wakefulness, during sleepless nights, he sees a well-known faee 
model itself more or less vaguely near his bed. One element 
alone is always extrcmely definite—that is, the spatial localisa- 
tion; the image does not follow the movement of his eyes, but 
remains fixed in one spot at a measurable distancc. l'he 


subjeet has never had any inclination to take this image for a 
real objeet; at most the inereasing precision of the features 
thus represented has ereated the ” inehoative ” and slightly 
disturbing impression of a present reality. We consider this 
as a case of pseudo-hallucination with complete spatialisation 


M. Delacroix, in the book mentioned at the beginning of 
this article,*® refuses—rightly, we think—to share M. Bernard- 
Leroy’s scruples as to the reality of this group of pseudo- 
hallucinations. This group is neither more nor less homo- 



ipings; the umty ot 
artificial. On the 
seem to us, though 


of interpreted ordinary hallucination, or of likewise interpreted 
simple representation; but the interpretation in this case is 
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as the preceding one; however prolongcd wc suppose thc 
experience of the individual or the specics to have becn, we do 
not scc how, from internal representations perceivcd solely as 
modifications of the subject, the rational affirmation of the external 
object can arise, without peremptorüy raising to the status of an 
external object the gap which subsists in our knowledge of sub- 
jeetive causal connexions. But here again let us remain on thc 
ground of experience; the faets are hardly favourable to the 
hypothesis we are attaeking. The eireumstanees in which thc 
judgement of objeetivity presents itself are so variable, that we 
realiy cannot see—if it be only the result of manifold experi- 
ences—how heredity or habit has been able to assoeiate it with 
sueh eaprieious conditions of emergence. We wül go further 
into this impossibility by examining a fresh hypothesis, which 
answers better to the position taken up on the present question 
by the majority of modern psychologists. 

2. NOR IS it THE ImMEDIATE ReSULT OF A StRUCTUBE 
OF Representations 

It might be that the judgement of immediatc reality and the 
feeling which aeeompanies it were, not the consequence of a 
ratioeination formally undertaken on each oeeasion, or merely 

—the instinetive result, if we may so express it—of mental 
aetivity co-ordinating a complex assemblage of representations. 
The problem of reality would thus come down to an examination 
of psychological anteeedents; reality would answer strictly to 
eertain combinations of mental presentations; and the vital 
enigma of the “ apprehension of the object,” translated into 
the deseriptive language of the psychological meehanism, 
would be lessened or even completely disappear. We are here, 
it will be realised, touching on prineiples of methodology big 
with consequences let us proeeed to a deliberate examination 
of the faets. 

The following passage—borrowed from MM. Raymond and 
Janet, and, we hasten to add, far removed in its simplicity of 
expression from the usually more highly coloured psychology 
of M. Janet—seems to us to express typically enough the kind 
of explanation dear to psychological empiricism. “ . . . That 
which distinguishes these three things—the imagination, the 
memory, and the real pereeption of an object or event—is simply 
the degree of complication and co-ordination of the dilTerent 
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“ . . . In the samc way as thc functions are correet in the rcalm 
of the imaginary, they remain perfeet when it is a question of 
future or past. ... All the disturbanees wc liave noted 
relate to the present and to thc real; the emotions are vague, 
with adaptation to the present and to 


the pereeption of the real personality, beeause these are the 
operations in closest relation with the apprehension of the 
real.”'*® 

Here is an example of this suppression of the feeling of 
reality. And it will bc noted that the disturbance affeets the 
internal as much as the external pereeptions. “ An oid woman, 
of 58, Gou . . ., admitted to the Salpctrierc, had just been 
sent to the hospital beeause she had been suffering for two 
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of the reality of an objcct rcprcsentcd resides in thc pleasurc or 
pain which that object provokes.^^ Nearer our ovvn timc, as 
wc havc aiready seen, Bain holds thc same point of view and 

bclicf is a phase of our active nature—otherwise called the 
And W. James is only developing the interior logic 
of this same point of view when he enunciates and explains the 
following series of propositions: Among the various “ worids 
of representations,” Iie says, “ man is compelled practically to 
clcct some one to be for him the world of ultimate realities.”®® 

“ The mere fact of appearing as an objcct at all is not enough 
to constitute reality. That may be metaphysical reality, reality 
for God: but what wc need is practical reality, reality for our- 
selves; and to have that, an object must not only appear, but it 
must appear both interesting and important (295).” “ In the 
rclative sense, then, the sense in which we contrast reality with 
simple unreality. . . reality means simply relation to our 
cmotional and active life. . . . In this sense, whatever excites 
and stimulates our interest is real (295).” “ Speaking generally, 
the more a coneeived object excites us, the more reality it 


has (307).” “ Every exciting thought in the natural man 
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psychological Ego, which, in the same subject, alternatcs with 

A third “ condition ” of this perception of the real is implicd 
in the two preceding, and moreover seems to obtrude of itself— 
namcly.that the representation of the object is something more 
than a cold reflection imposed on our cognitive faculties, that 
in fact it puts in motion at the same time emotions and feelings. 

Every sensation is märked by an “ affective tone this fact 
is complacently inscribed on laboratory diagrams, and to con- 
trovert it we must deny that the somatic variations recorded 
are the natural reactions of affective agitations. But the affec- 




Or again, as seems to be the case with the pragmatist pheno- 
menalists, is bclief in reality identified with such and such 
characteristic combinations of feelings and acts of will ? We 
have already rejected this claim. 

But we may also consider the belief in reality as a new 
synthetic product, residting originally from certain combinations 
of affective antecedents. To justiiy this affirmation we should 
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bctwcen the barcthought of an objcct and belicf in thc ohject’s 
rcality is oftcn a chronological distinction as well. The häving 
and thc erediting of an idea do not always coalcsce; for often 
\ve supposc and then beltcve. And vve are quite conseious of 
the sueeession of thc two mental aets. But these cases are none 
of xhemprimitive cases; they only occur in minds lõng schooled 
to doubt by the contradietions of experience. The primary 
impulse is to affirm immediately the realiiy of all that is coneeived.' 
Those who think, with James, that it is doubt and not affirmation 
which requircs to bc justified, can, moreover, claim illustrious 
ancestors.®^ VVe will call to mind only one, who is mentioned 
by the American psychologist. 

Proposition 17 of the seeond part of Spinoza’s Ethics is 
formulated as follows: “ Si humanum corpus affeetum cst 
modo, qui naturam corporis alieujus externi involvit, mens 

praesens contcmplabitur, donec corpus affieiatur affeetu, qui 
ejusdem corporis exsistentiam vel praesentiam secludat.”'^^ 
And later, in the Scholium of Prop. 49: “ Si enim mens praeter 
equum alatum nihil aliud pereiperet, eumdem sibi proesentem 

exsistentia, nec üllam dissentiendi facultatem, nisi imaginatio 
equi alati juneta sit ideae, quae exsistentiam ejusdem equi 
tollit, vel quod pereipit ideam equi alati, quam habet, esse 
inadaequatam, atque tum vel ejusdem equi exsistentiam 

However it may be as to the more profound—and only partially 
truc—principles on which Spinoza bases his remark, it remains 
that, for him, every uneontradieted idea affirms the reality of its 
content; doubt is seeondary, it results from an “ inadequacy,” 
diseovered in the idea and compelling us to disjoin from it— 
at least, hypothetically—the attribute of existence. Now this 
“ inadequacy,” as we shall repeat further on, is diseovered 
only in a “ multiplicity,” which intervenes to destroy thc 
coherence of the mind and to inhibit its proper aet, the absolute 
affirmation of being. 

This is exactly what we find expressed from a strktly 
psychological point of view in W. James: ” An objeet which 
remains uneontradieted is ipso faeto believed and posited as 
absolute reality. 

It is truc that this fundamental and primitive tendeney of the 
mind to ” realise,” to “ objeetivise,” is soon enough disguised 
in man as a rcsult of the growing complexity of thc elements 
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contradiction suspends the mind’s natural movcmcnt of 
adhesion. Such is thc very simplc principle of negation, 
distinction, and doubt; it is traditional, and is again implicd 
in thc füllowing theorem of W. James: “ The wholc distinetion 
of real and unrcal, the wholc psychology of belief» disbelief, 
and doubt is thus grounded on two mcntal faets—first, that we 



taste, imposes itself at first without counterpoise in the child’s 
mind and rcleases its aetivity; but soon the presumed objeet 
eludes attempts to grasp it, or at least appears tasteless; the 
primitive assoeiation is broken, or rather begins to ränk itself 

the opposition between the possible anrf the real is postulated. It 
is only then that free representations begin to be clearly opposed 
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subjcct and object. The subjeet, as sensing, and the objeet, 
as sensed, are quantitative and extended; they remain spatially 
cxterior to cach other. Then, since the term reaeited by the 
sensibility is not the beitig in itself of the things or the qualities 
of these things, but only the relative and phenomenal aspeet 
of these qualities, that aetive assimilation, knowledge, will not 
here, properly speaking, bear on an object as objeet—which 
would make the “ sense ” a metaphysical faculty—but on 
something depending at the same time on the nature of object 
and subjeet. The Scholastics used to say that the being of a 
thing, the object properly so called, is only a " sensibile per 
accidens” —that is, it is reaehed by a faculty other than sense, 
but co-ordinated with the operations of sense. Being, object, 
subjeet, being notions totally foreign to sensibility, the sensible 
intuition wül be—in the order of knowledge—nothing else 
than the actual coincidence of sense and external object in a 
“ configuration ” co-extensive with both. Thus sensible 
knowledge really brings the subjeet into contact with its object, 
“ terminatur ad objeetum this white rectangle over which my 
pen runs is, front the cognitive point of view, at once both the 
content of my sensation and the exterior of my sheet of paper; 
no intermediary is interposed. But since the “ sense ” left 
to itself only attains to this configuration of things, this model- 
ling, which is common to them and to it, its proper aet will not 
change, whether there subsist an object in itself or not, real and 
distinet, on the external faee of this modelling; the Scholastics 
lõng ago admitted that this modelling of the sensible faculty 
may persist after the external object has disappeared, or even, 
exceptionally, r^ult from the equivalent aetion of other eauses. 

does not of itself diseern reality. The criticism of the sense- 
datum and the true pereeption of the real spring from a higher 
faculty—the faculty of “ being,” the intelligence. Now the 
purely psychological exereise of this faculty in man offers a 
spectacle which at first sight is bewildering. The proximate 
matter on which the intellectual aetivity is exercised is con- 
stituted wholly by sense-data, by elements, therefore, essen- 
tially relative; on the other händ, the intellectual aet is an 

phenomenon; but this something is affirmed only as a funetion 
of the sensible phenomenon, is only attained by the intelligence 
in this sensible phenomenon. The intellectual aet, considered 
prccisively and according to the present conditions of its 
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SECOND PART 

APPLICATIONS TO MYSTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
I. THE ESSENTIAL AND ACCESSORY IN THE 


To a superficial observer, the mystical State is a Proteus of 

dccided note of pathological religiosity. Again, among the 
manifestations of this State, the too limited view of pamph- 
letecrs, physicians unversed in psychology, or unenHghtened 

phenomena, bizarre forms of piety, and the crudely marvellous. 
Among serious enquirers, thank God, an agreement seems to 
have been reached at the present day to distinguish carefully 
betwecn the csscntial and the accessory in mysticism. And 
on the actual delimitation of this frontier, deücate task as it is, 
authors of the most varying tendencies are beginning to be 

Wc may judge of this from the two or three examples that 


" their real point of difference from the 
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II. INTERMEDIARIES BETWEEN ORDINARY KNOWLEI 
AND THE HIGMER MYSTICAL STATE. TIl 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISM 
Between this—specifically mystical—culminating point 
ordinary knowledge is found a seale of intermediatc st: 
very similar to many of the psychological phenomena aln 
noticed in these pages. 
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I. INTUITION OF V 


Psychology, then—provided that the question of mcta- 
physical causation be shelved—may claim a certain competence 
in the examination of the lower mystical States or phenomena, 
of which we have so far been trcating. These latter, in fact, 
so far as they can be known from outside, seem of the same 
nature as normal psychological manifestations, and are not 
completely irredueible to experimental determinism. But the 
question of competence beeomes more delicate as soon as vve 
begin to consider the higher and essential mystical State: for 
in this, it is not only the nature of the metaphysical agents, 
latent under these phenomena, but the mystical fact itself, 
may vvell eseape the grasp of psychological Science. This 
latter is founded on the laws of generalisation of empirical 
data commonly observable: but if the essential mystical State 
comprehends deseriptive elements heterogeneous to these 

ordinary laws be applicd to it ? It would not then, in fact, 

We must then, before making up our mind, study the data 
of this new problcm more closely. A whole book would not 
suflice for this; we can only claim, in the few pages here at our 
disposal, to set forth a few rcflections which will remain strictly 
within the gcncral lines of this essay. 


2. Mystical Intuition Outside Catholicism 
The higher mystical State presents—everywhere—as it were 
an intuition of the divine, or at least of the transeendent. To 
judge of it merely by the deseriptions given and the claims put 
forward, this State, very definite among the Christian mystics, 
finds an analogy, if not an exact correspondence, outside 
Christianity and even apart from all rcligious belief. Here are 
a few examples. 

(a) Neoplatonism. 

Let us recall in a few words Neoplatonist mysticism, that eom- 
.plete type of phüosophic mysticism. The One, higher than 
being or thought, does not sulfer itself to be embraeed by the 
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of the mystical States in the constant tradition of Sufism; 
Union with Gocl, a State of joy and briglitness wherein “ the 
Soul is isolatcd in the company of God ” (Djiläni, A.ii. 561, 
A.D. 1165). Rational sciencc seems pale indeed to the Suli 
beside this mystical knowlcdgc: “ 'I’he knowledgc of thosc who 
possess the truth results from divine revelation, and is not 
capable of contradietion ” (Ibn Arabi, fA.H. 638, A.D. 1240).*^’ 
It is “ an immediate pereeption, as if one touched the objeets 
with onc’s händ (Gazali). And the raee of the Sulis is not 
cxtinct even to-day. 


(e) Contemporary Profane or Pantheistic Mysticism. 

Lct us now seek among our Western contemporaries for 
some examples _of States of cnlightcnment, of transeendent 

who often experienced the feeling of a suprasensible presence. 

fused in the Central happiness of it, a startling awareness of some 
incffablcgüod. Not vaguc either, not Hke the emotional effeet of 

Icdgc of the close presence of a sort of mighty person, and affer 
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es from St John of thc Gross or 
.ncss and the absencc of rcflex 
to lose sight of the commentary 


•r finite. Neither is it by affirming something of Him, 
g it to Him, as when we say: God is good and wise. 
by regavding the divine greatness without any ad- 
jf anything else, in the tranquillity of a calm day. 


eyes, you do not arrive thereat by a comparison of ideas. . 
You simply see the light. In the same way the soul, in 
degree of contemplation, affirms nothing, dcnies nothitig, a 
butes nothing, avoids nothing, but in complete repose she 


This analysis would be translatcd into the tcchnical languagc 
of modern psyclioiogy by saying that higher mystical con- 
templation is neither a sense-perception nor an imaginative 
projeclion nor a discursive knowlcdge, but, strictiy speaking, 
an intcllectual intuition, onc of those intuitions whose exact type 
we do not in our ordinary cxpcrience posscss. Before seeking 
to provide ourselvcs with some idea of what this intuition may 
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thc mystics tlicinselvcs givc of the naUa e of their State. They are 
unanimous in considering thc mystical union propcrly so called 
as a graee of God, not only in the sense that God has allowcd 
them by a special providence to benefit by an exceptional 
coneourse of otherwise natural eireumstanees, but in the sense 

absolutely unattainable by merely kuman means. “ As all the 
natural operations of the soul, whieh are under its control, 
depend upon the senses only, it follows that God is now working 
in a special manner in this State . . . that the soul is the 
recipient on whieh He bestows spiritual blessings by con- 
templation, the knowledgc and the love of Hiinself togelher; 

mentality of its diseursive aets, beeause it is no longer ablc to 
formthemasbefore.”^®^ In thesefewIinesSt John of thc Gross 
supplics us with the two grcat “ psychological ” reasons whieh 
bring thc mystics to attribute to their State an immediaie divine 
origin—namcly,the rcality of an essentialpresence," nullo inter- 
posito mcdio it is firstly their apparent passivity and personal 
insuffieieney in the bringing about of these States; secondly, 
the very mode of the knowledge whieh is then communicated 

as it would seem, with a fundamental psychological law, the 
neeessity of thc intcllcctio in phantasmate. We will not speak 

to the support of these psychological ones. The question of 
thc immediatc causality of the mystical States is then already, 
in part, for the mystics themselves, an alfair of interpretation 
and reasoning; thc witness of the interested parties cannot have 
the same value here as on the point of direct obser/ation that 

“ iinageless vision ” of God. 

classijications of phenot 
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(b) Slatemcnt and Criticism of Certain Opittions of Psycliologisis. 
And with the hclp of this reserve, let us now makc a rapid 
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combination of the purcly psychological elemcnts with which \ve 
are furnished, complcx States can in imagination be constructcd 
whosc extcrior rescmbles the original States requiring explana- 
tion; but besides the fact that this wholly hypothetical mental 
chemistry is almost entirely uncontrollable, it is not so certain 
that a welUauthenticated contemplative would recognise, in 
the Products cleverly elaborated in the psychologist’s retort, 
an at all faithful image of the result of his personal experiences. 
The synthesis of an original State by means of some of its 
analytical elements is always a very risky procceding, whcn it 
is—as here—incapable of verification by experiment. 

Our mystic, in any case, would admire the ingenuity of the 
pious automata of M. Leuba, and would congratulate their 
author on the skill with which he is able—with the aid of a 
siight transposition, it is true—to reduce the most transcendent 
aspcct of their models to the phenomenal machinery. For see ! 
The content of the consciousness, during contemplation, is 
continually degraded and weakened . . . in the automaton, 
for in the case of St Teresa, for example, it is made uniform 
by becoming more exact and intensified. The automaton is 
little by little exhausted, arriving at the most poverty-strickcn 
monoideism; a solution of elegant simplicity, for imagine the 
manifold machinery which would have becn necessary to 
rcprcsent a monoideism by concentration, an idea which is 
cnriched in potentialities while becoming simplified, and is 
only isolated by laying hoid of the partial representations 
scattered around it. And then the automaton falls asleep in 
absolute absence of ideas; a stupefying imitation of ecstasy; 
I doubt whether St Teresa or St John of the Gross, however, 
would have quite approved of this equivalence being estab- 
lished between complete absence of ideas, total inactivity of 
the mind, and the relative unconsciousness of the soul wholly 

disserts on the transcendent “ Nothing ” with which he labcls 
his ccstatic swoon; the mystic disserts also, sometimes, but on 
a “ Nothing ” which was never for him a pure nothingness, on 
a divine “ Negativity ” which is only a higher affirmation, on a 
“ Darkness ” more consistent and enlightening than the glovv- 
worms of phenomena. And we admire M. Leuba’s automaton, 
because he seems to us cleverly handled and perhaps capable 
of realisation; but please do not let us make him into a Christian 

The interpretation of W. James and H. Dclacroix more 
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presence which is only analogous to the feeling of presence 
studied in our first part and is not adequately explained by the 
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to the determinist scheme all man’s cxtcrnal aetivity, even 
hypothetically; or to assimilate the vegetative üte to a 
perfeeted physico-chcmical meehanism. In this third case. 
in order that the adoption of an hypothesis may be free from 
arbitrariness, other principlcs must enlighten the ehoiee. Supposc 
that this hypothesis is iieither contradieted, nor suggested, noi 

follüwing ruie, admitted in theory, if not always praetised, bj 


the Scholastics: not to e: 
sufficiently explained by th 
causes when physical caust 


itis not at all eertain that its proper manifestations are of the 
same order as the effeets of the ordinary psychological aetivities. 
So M. Delacroix’ hypothesis comes rather under the third 
category; it is based on partial analogies between mystical 
intuitionand the synthetic produet, which as a clever psycho- 
logist he mentally builds up by means of common data. But 
are these common data, however cleverly synthesised they may 
be supposed to be, of sueh a nature as to cause the objeetive 
birth of, I do not say the true mystical fact, but merely a State 
which has all the appearance of it ? What psychologist would 
venture to reply in the affirmative, since the hypothesis of 
M. Delacroix compeis the correction and transposition, on a 
point of the highest importance, of what the Christian mystics 
constantly present as an immediate datum of mysticism ? 

In reality, M. Delacroix has let himself be guided here by a 
methodological a priori principle, which can often bejustified —I 
mean by the prejudice of making every phenomenon which 
does not obstinately refuse to do so bend to experimental 
determinism. Now he could only bring to pass this taming 
of phenomena by attenuating what we ourselves have been 

—namely, the strictly intellectual nature of its content. But—he 
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(<0 Psychological Legitimacy of a Metempirical Hypoihesis 
which Respects the Letter of the Mystical Documents. 

In point of fact, we will show ourselves more ready to welcome 
the transcendcnt ambitions of the great contemplatives; for the 
two conditions, under which we would grant a presumption 

For this mystical State, by its metaphysical and religious pre- 
tensions, belongs in part to philosophy and theology, then 
secondly, in the characters which it bears, if it surpasses 
ordinary psychology, it rentains, howevtty favourable to certain 
indicatiom wüh which it supplies us. 

Let us explain ourselves on these two points. 

I. Every metaphysical system which admits the existence of a 

immerged in the determinism of our experimental laws, will 
also admit the possibility of this action inserting itself in the con- 
tingent series, and of thereby provoking certain reactions which 
the lower agents, left to themselves, would not have exercised. 

into an intangible Absolute. A priori, then, we cannot say that 
it is impossible for the human mind with the aid of the inter- 
ference of a higher influcnce to produce a phenomenon which 
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only cxist if thc mind, in order to raise itself to this new mode 
of activity, had to deny itself. . . . Mctaphysics, then, opcns 
out an absolute possibility of intellcctual “ intuition.” 

Theology, on the othcr händ, has no constraining tradition 
as to the nature of the m)'Stical intuition. It would bc said, 
in the language of the Scholastics, that although the higliest 
dcgrces of contemplation are certainly supernatural (considcrcd 
as gratiae gratis datae and not merely as meritorious acts), 
they may none the less not be supernatural quoad se in their 
constitutive elements, but only quoad modum, that is in the 
actual circumstances in which they are granted. And some 
authors have made use of the very appreciablc latitude Icft 

mystical State; this State would not of itself surpass thc limits 
of natural psychology, and in this relation would not differ 
fundamentally from non-Christian or purely “ philosophical ” 
ecstasy.^®^ He who would adopt this position would evidently 
have no objection of pHnciple to oppose to the analyses of 
M. Delacroix, so lõng at any rate as thcse latter, maintained 
on the ground of positive Science, respeet the problem of the 
ontological causalities really at work in eestasy. This seeond 
problem is, from eertain points of view, more delicate; we have 
not considered it in these pages. 

However, if theology does not make great demands in this 
matter, it must be confessed that the common opinion of its most 
revered masters is rather unfavourable to the hypothesis of a 
mystical State purely psychological quoad se, or, if you will, 

The question, then, remains open, or nearly so, on this side. 

II. Are we going, then, to conclude that the seientifie spirit 
and sineere coneern for progress in psychology suggest, in 
regard to thc mystical faet in itself, abstraeting from its met- 
cmpirical causes, a position analogous to that of M. Delacroix ? 
Not yet, for psychology itself opens out a very clear vista on the 
possibility of another hypothesis, which offers the advantage 
of making use of the deseriptions of those who were, in the 
matter under consideration, the only experimentalists, the 
mystics themselves, as they stand. 

The human understanding—as psychological experience 
shows—is, through phenomenon, coneept and diseursiveness, 
pcrpetually chased from thc moveable, manifold and defieient 
towards the Absolute, towards the One and thc Infinite, that is, 
towards Being pure and simple. 'Pliis Being, implied in the very 
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out and objectivisc a concept of Being, however subtic and 
refined it be ? If wc take the descriptions of the Christian 
mystics litcrally> no. Then is all that splendid structure, raised 
during the prcparatory phases of the State of union» to melt away 
into absolute unconsciousness ? Ycs,if the mind is left to its own 
forces'®s—and supposing also that on such an hypothesis it has 
been able to raise the “ splendid structure ” to a point so near 
the summit. No, if, as the mystics say, God then presents 
himself to the soul, and, setting it free from the limitations of 
natural knowledge, arouses in it, even though obscurely, that 
intuition of Being tohick, wholly inaccessible as it is to the efforts of 
the intelligcnce alone^ neverthcless prolongs its initial movement. 

So that, even in the supernatural surroundings of the highest 
degree of contemplation, \ve find, as a psychological factor of 
a higher intuition, which is hardly more than analogically a 
“ presence,” the same fundamental activity of the mind, “ appetite 
for being,” to which we have had to appeal previously in order 
to explain the affirmations of reality and of spatial presence. 
The mind, on its way towards its unity, had affirmed the partial 
rcalities in the measure in which their multiplicity, Ictting itself 
be reduced by synthesis, thus brought it nearcr, in a closer 
and closer analogy, to the one and sõle Being after which it 

suppose that in the course of ecstasy the human mind touches 
for a moment the end which provokes and direets all its pro- 
eeedings ? We judge that the hypothesis is psychologically 
acceptable. And this was of oid the opinion of St Thomas 
Aquinas. We have hardly done more than interpret his 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISMi 


H OW are \ve to lay down the special cliaractcristic of 
Cliristian mysticism ? We wül coiifcss at the start that 
the deterinination of the characters most propcr to it, 
those which would definc its “ cssence ” propcrly spcaking, 
its ontological rcality, aiways supposes the solution of several 
preliminary questions, as to which it would pcrhaps be rash 
to seek to say the last word. Our attempt will be not so much 
to solve the problem as to criticise its data: but it will not be 
possible for this criticism to proceed vvithout some selcction 
among possible Solutions. 

The problem of the “ essence ”of Christian mysticism being 
an ontological one, its data cannot, it is clear, bc restricted to 
those of pure psychology, the competence of which, as an 
empirical Science, does not surpass the limits of “ phenomena.” 
Howevcr, wc would gladly have confined our task to the sorting 
out of the purely descriptive characteristics, or, if you will, 
the special “ phcnomenology ” of the mystical States, if that 
very phcnomenology had not at a certain moment brought us 
to a standstill, for its perfection, before an eminently ontological 
choice. We shall remember, then, at the right moment, that 
we must write as a philosopher and theologian; but, in the 
meanwhile, sincc many readers—^it is none too clear why— 
feel in the matter under consideration less distrust for the 
psychologist than for the metaphysician, we are going, as far 
as possible, to attack the matter from the standpoint of the 
empiricist and the clinical investigator; it will not be wholly 
our own fault if this roie shows itself difficult to maintain. 


FIRST PART 

GENERAL PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE 
MYSTICAL LIFE 
I. A WORD ON METHODOLOGY 
To anyone who examines the mystical States of conseious- 
ness, even if only superficially (we suppose that their general 
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that these States are exceedingly complex, but that they are in 
close and immediate relation with the various stages of Kuman 
activity, individual and social; the mystic.in the perfectly con- 
crete reality of his special States, does not lose his temperament, 
nor his physical weaknesses, nor his nerves, nor his intellectual 
or mõral culture, nor his receptivity in regard to the influences 
which surround him—in a word, neither the physiology nor 
tlie psychology that are natural to him. In order to attain to a 
complete knowledge of any mystic, it is well, therefore, as a 
prcliminary to outline his medical, psychological, and mõral 
physiognomy; and this prcsupposes a close acquaintance with 
both the individual and his environment. 

If this be the case—^and who, to-day, wül deny it, whatever 
be his “ theory ” of mystkism ?—the reason can be only the 
following: that the “ mystical States,” even in their higher 
degrees, so strongly märked with the stamp of the individuals 

latter, prolong^them in a fashion, and extend their scope, far 

On this principle, which is almost a truism, everyone can 
agree. But beware; for it implies certain consequences and 
makes certain demands. 

The consequences may be summed up thus: between the 
fundamental modes of human psychological activity and the 
various mystical realisations—even up to, and including, by 
hypothesis, supernatural mysticism—there exist analogies of 
form and communities of mechanism. 

And the demands, on their side, are summed up in this task, 
which is heneeforth ineumbent on all theoreticians of mysticism: 
to disengage the profound continuity (we do not say identity) of 
the mystical States, as it is claimed that they are coneeived, with 
the fundamental modes and general forms of psychology. 

The most fully Catholic of apologists—as well as the least 
mystical of anti-religious seetaries—must, if he would take up a 
stand coneerning the problem we are considering, aeeept this 
consequence and faee this task. 

We will, then, begin our rapid attempt by a very brief 
enquiry into certain formal and quite general features which 
are disclosed in man’s psychological activity. We shall then 
find out what beeomes of these formal charaeteristies when they 
enclose a religious content. This consideration will bring us 
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finally to the problem of ecstasy, o 


IL THE FORMAL UNITY OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

There is no question hcrc, the reader may bc assured, of 
transcribing, on the pretext of an introduction to religious 
psycholügy, a summary of any one of those admirable scholastic 
trcatises wliich painstakingly expose the mechanism of human 
activity, in order to give ourselves the somewhat arüficial 
pleasure of contemplating the scattered picces, arranged 
motionless under suitable labeis in our conceptual pigcon- 
holes. We know too wcll for it to need stating at length that 
man, in the order of knowledgc as well as in the order of 

these diffcrent levels, connected and hicrarchically arranged 
among themselves, correspond planes of concrcte manifestations 
or “ phcnomena ” likewise arranged in order, grouped accord- 
ing to well-defined laws: physico-chemical and organic activity, 
receptivc and active sensibility, intellectual synthcses and will, 
reason and action. It is evident that we shall find once more 
in the mystic, even if it be under new conditions, the inter- 
action of these elemcnts and the governance of these laws. 
But that is not what we wish to consider at present. 

Man, “ microcosm ” that he is, plunges on his lower side 
into the narrowly quantitative physical world; some part of 
him, thcrefore, oscillates perpetually in the flux and reflux 
of those inferior causalities which we theorctically characterise 
by the extreme case of “ equality of action and reaction.” On 
this plane—if we neglect the qualitative reflection with which 
even the most modest of material activities is of nccessitv 
coloured—human reaction has rightly nc . 
purely relative unity of quantity. But th 
is alivc; let us go one plane higher; the living being reacts as a 
whole. And herc already, thanks to the organic reaction 
common to him and to the plant and animal, man finds all his 
constitutive multiplicity unified and directed in each of his 
reactions on the outward environment; the human biological 
reaction, like that of every living being, superimposes on the 
lüwest unity of pure physical quality, that simple element of a 
diversified multiplicity, a higher unity embraeing that very 
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Now the unity of sensibility, if it may in its turn be thc clTcct 
of a highcr psychological unity, is firstly, and always, the 
condition, and in a way the measure thereof. It would be an 
illusion to seek to establish Unity—whatever it may be—at the 
apex of the mind, without an appropriated discipline of the 

affcctions, a choice among the sensations, and even a complais- 
ant correspondence on the part of the dispositions of the body. 


inserted in a higher synthesis the characters of which do not 
respond to thc law of quantitative interactions. That there is 
brought about in man an active synthesis, one which dominates 
and clothcs the pure sensibility,the majority of philosophers have 
in all ages agrced, and the experimental psychology of reccnt 
years tends to give us better evidence of the fact; a few psycho- 
logists alone stiil deny it, held back by a narrow associationist 
empiricism. Let us consider, then, in this higher unity of the 
human mind, thosc general aspects which are of interest to us. 

It manifests itself in wonderful fashion in that very character- 
istic internal procecding thcjuägement, the immediate forerunner 
of action. What is it that we meet with here ? 

Two aspects alone concern us, but they are fundamental. 

First of all a “ higher synthesis of the datum of sensibility,” 
a synthesis brought about in conformity, not with thc concrctc 
and quantitative characters which the sense-data present, but 


categorical form of our concepts, and that 
unity under which it gathers together 
s always a symboücal approximation to 
stant participation in the absolute Unity, 
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phenomena vvhich all agrce in recognising as “ religious.” 
We would, moreover, emphasise the fact that \ve propose to 
consider solely the descriptive characteristics of these pheno¬ 
mena, abstracting provisionally from the problem of “ grace.” 

(b) Ritual and Vocal Prayer 

At the lowcst step of the manifestations of religion which 
concern the personal life we meet with “ ritual ” and “ vocal 
prayer.” Hcre, the reader will say, we are a lõng way from 
mysticism ! But no; we are on the direct road thither. Ritual, 
in its wider sense, saerifiee, symboHc gestures, prostrations, 
any eeremonies whatsoever, “ spoken prayer,” to which we 
may add liturgkal chant, and the Rosary, beside their several 
funetions as vehicles of collective worship, have always held 
for the individual the admitted roie of support for an interior 
movement. Now this interior movement itself—^adoration, 
depreeation, repentance, amendment, and so on—what is it 
but an orientation of the individual relatively to a religious objeet, 
and hence an effort towards interior unifieation, an effort which 
is interfered with the less in proportion as the body is itself 
co-ordinated with it in external aetion ? 

Ritual, in its origin, is not by right the mounting up of the 
mechanical funetions to the mind in order to harden it, but the 
deseent of the mind into the hostile meehanism so as to make 
an ally of the latter by pointing it to a higher end. Yes, it may 
be replied, but is not this proeedure of the mind in eneumbering 
itself with a meehanism, this eccentricity of a principle of unity 
sinking itself to begin with in a multiplicity, the very negation 
of that endeavour after union which is the business of mysticism ? 
Perhaps, if the body were a companion which we chose for 
ourselves; but not if the mind of man is compelled by its very 
nature to depend upon his body in its every aetion. The mind 
goes beyond the body only by first co-ordinating the latter with 
itself, whether by force or persuasion. Ritual and vocal prayer 
represent the method of persuasion. 

Among the external aetions which authors generally connect 
with ritual praetiees, some have a value principally symbolical, 
others bring about a disposition of the body which is, at least 
negatively, favourable to the soaring of internal devotion. In 
most cases, however, these two characteristics meet in juxta- 
position, in diverse proportions. Consider, for example, a 
symbolic gesture, sueh as the oblation of the victim in the 
156 
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It cannot bc disputed that the frcquent re^ 
wcakens their positive symbolic value; tl 
sacrificing priest of oid must often have become mechanical, 
just as the Christian’s sign of the cross may sometimes descend 
to the level of a reflex movement, or the putting on of the 
sacerdotal vestments by the Catholic priest, in spite of the 
significative prayers which accompany it, may not always awake 
in his Soul a vcry precise religious echo. Does this mechanisa- 
tion, which is always possible, and even in a certain degrec 
unavoidable, prevent ritual from developing an appredable 
psychological efficacy ? By no means; for, first of all, the at 
least generic religious significance of the outward Symbol comes 
to life again at the slightest effort; and, secondly, the performing 
of the extcrnal rite is, each time it is repeated, an at least tran- 
sitory orientation of the automatism in the direction of spiritual 
things, a simple and modest canalisation of the sense-life. 

Other outward “ rites ” and praetiees contribute stiil more 
evidently to the unity of the spiritual life, since it is their express 
funetion to produee a bodily disposition favouring the aets of 
this higher life. Think of the kneelings, the prostrations, the 

and lime for prayer, that pious “ mechanisation ” which, in 
accordance with one’s own particular notions, one chooses 

aggerate, in the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius L( 
these praetiees are easily justifiable, not that they hav 
selves, as matcrial gestures, any religious value at all, but beeause 
they bring about in us, on the mechanical and sensible pla— 
a harmony that is prerequisite for the life of the spirit. This 
harmony will bc all the fuller the less it is drawn to self-dis- 


What is true of “ ritual ” is true a fortiori of voeal prayer, 
which is, indeed, in the religious field the subtlest external 
Symbol, and that which evokes its spiritual objeet most directly. 
In addition to this it offers the advantage of an easy and disereet 
regulation of the bodily meehanism. 

Look at this good oid woman telling her beads, on a winter 
evening, in the chimney corner. During the day her attention 
was dispersed over the small cares of her houschold, and con- 
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now, her duties done, she sits down on her shaky chair, draws 
out her rosary, and aftcr making a grcat sign of the cross, begins 
to mutter Hail Mar>’S one after another in a slow rhythm. 
The monotony of these repctitions clothes the poor oid 
woman with physical peace and recollection; and her soul, 
already directed on high, almost mechanically, by her habitual 
gesture of drawing out the rosary, immediately opens out with 
increasing serenity on unlimited perspectives, felt rather than 
analysed, which converge on God. Distraction may, perhaps, 
supervene from this direction or that; but thanks to the con- 
tinual and monotonous rhythm of the recitation, the affective 
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to say, “ fixed ” on, our interlocutor; whethcr it be to unclcr* 
stand und sympathise with him, or on thc other händ in solt- 
dcfcnce, wc'Iive lor thc moment, wiHy-nilly, as a “ function ” 
of him. In prayer this orientation of the Ego towards an 
object capable of entering into relation with it is the very end 
that is pursued. Sometimes it is actualised at the first onset, 
and the soul, seconded by a well-regulated disposition of the 
senses, is directly installed at the very centre of the divine 
perspective. But more often it has to make use of a “ method,” 
whose function is merely to detail the partial attitudes which 
prcpare for and constitute the complete attitude of prayer. 

An example—vve will choose one as classic as possible—will 
enable us to grasp this tactic of unification. The following 
is the directive “ scheme ” which St Ignatius Loyola, in his 
Spiritual Exercises,^ sets before his retreatant in order to 
assist him in making an hour’s mental prayer. Let us suppose 
that the prayer is to take place in the morning. On the pre- 
ceding evening the retreatant considers in anticipation the 
general lines and the end pursued. Before going to sleep, he is 
invited to call a truce to all other preoccupations, and to con- 
centrate his mind for a moment on the subject of his prayer; 
as far as is possible, he will hoid to this thought until he falls 
asleep, and this course cannot fail aiready of deeply guiding 
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loosen from below the ties of the interior life. In this war on 
naturc, certainly, the difficulty is at times the transformation 
of the means into an end in itself, the putting of the emphasis 
on penance and the forgctting of the love which should prompt 
it, the oppressing of nature without uphuilding the spirit. 
But however it may he as to these unhelpful and often bizarre 
aberrations, it remains true that asceticism, by disciplining the 
sense-life and regulating its automatisms, is the indispensable 
condition for a Hfe that is made one in God, a life of prayer. 

it must also and cven abovc all be a positivc training of the 
lowcr activitics to subdue themselves with perfect suppleness 
to the orders of the mind; for though they may become a fetter 
on the liigher life of the soul, they remain nevertheless, normally, 
its preliminary condition, its support and an instrument of its 
efficacy. The Church, and the great Christian mystics with 
her, has always condemned that fanatical fakirism which is 
concerned rather with destroying than with regulating, which 
mutilates the body and damages the organic functions. And 
there is also a psychological fakirism, likewise unknown to the 
great contemplatives, which we rcfuse to ränk in the ascending 
seale of the mystical aetivities; it consists in the blunting and 
dulling of the senses and the imagination, the dilution of the 
providential springs of human sensibility. Sueh an asceticism, 
though sometimes excusable, would not be according to God, 
for it is of itself impoverishing and deteriorating; God has not 
entrusted us with a harp that we may tum it into a monoehord, 
but that we may draw from it complete harmonies to his glory. 
The great Christian mystics have, at least in practice, under- 
stood this roie of the sense-life; with all of them it was and 
remained very rich, in the case of several it beeame exquisite; 
think of St Francis of Assisi, St Catherine of Siena and her 
namesake of Genoa, Blessed Henry Suso, St Teresa.’ It is 
true that in Christianity the mystical ideal is inseparable from 
the ideal of the Gospels; and to say that sufRces. 

5. Interior Crises. 

Asceticism, the effort it demands and the constant attention 
to mõral purity which it presupposes, ordinarily bring in their 
train periods of lassitude, anguish, and internal crises. Writers 
have spoken of “ negative mystical States these are in fact, 
as it were, revenges, somcrsaults, of a temperament that has 
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individual rcligious life after the biological type, as an oscillatory 
rhythm, thesc “ negative States ” would represent phases of 
successivc minima. This schematisation, howevcr, seems to us 
very inexact; for though we readily admit that the determining 
causes of these States of ” tcmptation,” of “ spiritual torpor,” 
of “ affective dryness,” of darkness and scruples, are generally 
physiological, and that thus a certain rhythm can be cstab- 
lished between them and the opposite States of dilatation and 


and Progressive organisation; the ascetic emerges from them 
with a more tempered and efficacious will, and more inde- 

psychological life; and this, if we look at the matter more 
closely, amounts to saying that he comes out of them with his 
lower automatism reinforced in its usefui parts, with habits 
of virtue which are more solidly anchored in the sense-life 
itself. The weakness of the fiesh has served as a footstool for 

And always, amid the most diverse wanderings, it is the same 
great Unity which is being progressively realised. 


6. Remnciation of the Ego. 

We must here insist on an essential characteristic of the unity 
of the interior life in Christianity; the ideal type of this unity 
is supcrior to and transcends the Ego; for the principle of interior 
simplification is love, true love, whose svvift arrow pierces 
without being stopped by the paper sereen of the Ego, to fly 
to its true end, God. 

Thus, in the history of Christian mysticism, the most abstract 
singers of Unity were at the same time the most fervent 
Mtnnesanger, singers of that divine love which causes self-love 
to be forgotten. 
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physician with a little experience will smilc at your optimism. 
For the moment your patient is under the influence of a rcligious 
suggestion, true; but this suggestion, instead of profoundly 
orientating the whole personality of your subject, has mcrcly 
dctracted from it and organised a few superficial elemcnts 
which allowed themselves to be assimilated. You havc brought 
abüut a momentary equilibrium, but only the poorest possiblc, 
by putting to sleep for a moment the true personality, a person¬ 
ality sometimes very depraved and as unmystical as can bc. 
It is a relative unification, it is true, but it involves impoverish- 

There is the same impoverishment, to an even more lament- 
able degree, in the religious mimicry of somc catatonics. We 
recall, for example, a very advanced case of demcntia praecox, 
which we were able to observe in a clinic abroad; the patient 
was invited to kneel; with the delay and tcrgiversations to bc 
expccted from a catatonic, he at last fell on his knees, with hands 
joined, eyes closed, and an impressive air; then he prostrated 
himself to the earth, forehead to the ground, kissed the floor, 
and prolonged his prostration in a State of immobility. He 
might have been thought a contemplative abasing his nothing- 
ness before God in profound adoration. . . . But suddenly 
he was seen to creep forward, and giide completely under a bed 
which was in the room; no doubt his poor brain perceived in 
this absurd gesture the ulterior realisation of the impulse 
receiyed. No doubt there was, in this succession of motor 
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attcntion interfcres with or suppresses the perccption of sensible 
objccts which are not within its focus, and is oftcn accom- 
panied by slight contractions; hcre we havc in norinal psycho- 
physiology an anticipation of the phenomenon of ecstatic 
weakness, catalcpsy, alienation of the senses, ligature of the 
inferior powers. The difference under tkis head betwecn the 
mystical and the ordinary psychological States secms to us 
to be only a difference of degree. As for levitation—a purcly 
accidcntal and sccondary, and likevvise very inconstant cpisode 
—describcd in the profane ccstasies of lamblichus or the 

spiritistic mediums, we confess that we have no definite ideas 
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the evidcnce fully in this short essay; and in order to prejudge 
nothing as to the questions wc shall examine later, we will 
make our choice indiffercntly within Christianity or outside it. 

Neoplatonism. — A tout seigneur tout honneur. The writings 
of Plotinus are the first truly complete literary manifestation 
of high mysticism; and we may indeed affirm that in the West 
at least they have directly or indirectly influenced all who have 
written on the theory of contemplation. 

Mysticism, for Plotinus, is the crown of metaphysics; it is 
metaphysics lived to the end, the ascent of the soul towards 
Unity. In the very bosom of sensible beauty, the soul purified 
by asceticism (-^ xaöapöetaa, Enn. I vi 9) discovers in 
itself the intelligible Beauty whose splendour wholly com- 
penetrates it. But the contemplation of the “ intelligible ”— 
which also carries with it the distinction between intelligent 
and intellectum —is not the supreme summit of its ascensions. 
For the very movement which carries the soul towards the 
intelligible bears it on further like an impetuous wave (e^eve^ÖeU 
Tw auTw TOU vou olov xifiaTi, Enn. VI vii 36). Whither, then, 
does it bear it ? Towards absolute Unity, the Good, God, whom 
the soul attains in the supreme “ Union”; this is no longer, 
strictly speaking, a contemplation, but a possession: xal oÕto; 
ou xax 04»^ cpavel;, oXXa rnv 4'^X'nv žixTrXVa? “tou Oew^svou. 
{Enn. VI vii 35). The duality of the soul and its object is 
reduced: . . . oi8’ In Su6 ÄXXÄ gv {Enn. VI vii 34). The 
soul really lives the One, in immortality and unconsciousne^ 
of itself: oiSe xivetrat ('* 

no longer, properly speaking, a a principle of sensibility) 
• . . ouSe vou? . . . (nor a vou?, a finite intelligence), 
‘O|ioiouo6ai yap 8et * vost 8e ouS’ sxetvo, Õn oOSe voet 
{Enn. VI vii 35). Its whole task now is to assimilate itself to 
the sovereign One: it does not even notice that it does not think.22 
Here we have the effacement of the Ego in the embrace of the 
Good. 

be allowed this paradoxica! phantasy, which is imposed by lack 
of space—we meet, quite near our own times, with the Hindu 
mystic Rämakrishna (1833-1886), a very typical example of the 
same fundamental process, free in his case from all touch of 
Hellenism. 

He was fascinated by the goddess Kali, whom he looked 
upon as the mother of himself and of all things. After some 
time of devout Service began a period of more and more 
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thc clcsirc to reach the divinc Presencc underlying thc diversity 
of phcnomenn, he bcgan for twelve ycars to practise ascctic 
cxcrciscs of unhcard-of sevcrity, thus progressively detaching 
himself from his body and his Ego. And his States of mystical 
Union with the goddess developed likewise. One day, a 
Sannyäsin (Hindu ascetic), not being able to understand 
Rämakrishna’s love for the goddess his “ Mother,” treated it 
as a puresuperstition and laughed at it. Then “ Rämakrislina 
made him understand that in the Absolute there is no Thou, 
nor I, nor God, nay, that it is beyond all speeeh or thought. 
As lõng, however, as there is the least grain of relativity left, 
thc (so-called) Absolute is within thought and speeeh and 
within the limits of the mind, which mind is subservient to the 
univcrsal mind and conseiousness; and this omniseient universal 
conseiousness was to him his Mother and God.”^* 

Moslem Mystieum .—Let us go back to the twelfth century, 
and question a representative of Moslem (Persian) mysticism. 
Farid-ed-Din-Attär (born eirea 1120) deseribes, in a book 
cntitled The Language of Birds, the seven valleys passed 
through by the contemplative. 

As a beginner he has already passed successively through 
“the Valley of Seeking” and Desire; through “the Valley 
of Love ’’ which surpasses reason as fire pierces through smoke; 
through “ thc Valley of Knowledge ” which diseovers the 
swcetness of Iktng under the husk of sensible things; through 
“ tlic Valley of Independence ” of the soul which has reaehed 
self-sufficiency. It now enters the “ Valley of Unity.” “ When 
the pilgrim has entered this valley, he is effaced in his own eycs 
like thc ground which gives way beneath his feet. He must 
lose himself, for the sõle Being is about to be revealed. He will 
remain dumb, for the Only Being will speak. The Part will 
beeome the Whole, or better stiil, there will no longer bc either 
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ee kinds of Solutions have bcen put forvvard. 


The first solution lessens the negative characters of high 
contemplation, to the extent of reducing them to a psychological 

contemplation. 

In truth, the charactcr which really causes difficulty is not so 
much the absence of reflex consciousness, or even the momen- 
tary abandonment of the discursive mode of knowledge. Have 
we not, in fact, in our non-religious experience, clear enough 
examples of this twofold “ negativity ”? Concentration of the 
attention on a difficult problem or a captivating object is capable 
of abolishing the actual apperception of the Ego. We do 
wrong to be surprised at the allusions made by the mystics 
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contemplatives. While he admits that ecstasy may sometimes 
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concerning the kind of activity which is excrcised during the 
ecstasy itself. Again, the deseriptions of the best qualified 
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chcck of experimcnt; it is purely a priori, for it consists m the 
presumed extcnsion of empirical determinism, or at Icast of 
ordinary psycliological causality, to the higher mystical States. 

The psychülogists of whom we are speaking have quitc wcli 
observed, or foreseen, that the admission or rejeetion of a 
strictly intellectual intuition, sueh as that vvhich the inystics 
claiin to have experieneed, is not a problem of pure pheno- 
menology. Intuition means the immediate assimilation of an 
objeet and a knowing subjeet, according to the possibilities 
of their respeetive natures. Now, in the special case of the 
intclligcnce, this objeet can only be defined as an ontological 

Being, the distinetion of phenomenon and noumenon being 
cffaccd, the special objeet of empirical Science disappears witli 
it. The phenomenon has beeome a “ mctaphysical objeet 
and if we admit the claim of the mystics, empirical psychology 
would then end, at the summit of the States of contemplation, 
in an intuiiive theodiey, either pantheistic or rather theistic. 

We cannot ourselves see in this consequence the slightest 


mconvenience; on the other händ, we hnd it quite natural that 
the Sciences—psychology neither more nor less than biology 
or even physics—should not arrive, if we may be permitted the 
neologism, at “buckling” their explanations on the empirical 
planc; all, more or less directly, lead to God, the universal last 
End. We do not wish to confiscate mysticism for the advantage 
of religious apologctic; it would be quite superfluous to do so; 


jce the possibility of which we have elsewhere ac 
apriorism, open-minded enough not to exelude a tr 
ai experience, is as good as any other; and it permi 
ect the letter of the mystical writings. 
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thc vcry dcgree of charity—that is to say, in empirical language, 
tlic degrce of unification of thc interior man by love—is in a 
vcry real sense the measure of final beatitude, of the super- 
natural possession of God. 

In surn, Grace completes and crowns Nature by transforming 
into an end properly so called what was only the superior and 
inaeeessible limit of a radical tendeney, or, if you prefer, by 
building up into effieaeious tneans of attaining an cxplicit end 
psychological aetivities which by themselves were but the 
impotent expression of a hidden tendeney. The unifying develop- 
nicnt of thc psychological life in natural aseesis, and theintimatc 
dcvclopment of the rcligious üfe in supernatural aseesis, then, 
Work in a parallel fashion, in conformity with a single ideal of 
unity; it may be said that they are identical save in value. And 
this gives the explanation of many analogies which might 
othcrwisc seem disconeerting; 

But in what can this “ supernatural value,” this “ lived 
title ” to divine intuition, really consist ? One aspeet of the 
problcm alonc concerns us here. It is quite evident that this 
” title ” supplies for a natural insuffieieney in us. What ? 
'rhere is one which immcdiately comes to mind. The human 
mind cannot, any more than any other ereature, have thc 
smallest “ right ” to God; sovereign independence is a pri- 
mordial attribute, if not of the pantheistic Absolute, at least of 
the true Absolute, transeendent in relation to the world. But 
the intuition of God supposes the intimate and immediatc 
Union of the divine Being with the human intelligence, the 
direct “ information ” of the latter by the former; and this kind 
of taking possession by ereated passivity of unereated aetivity 
is only coneeivable as the effeet of a benevolent initiative, an 
aetive and absolutely free ” presentation,” on God’s part. 
We foresee here at the crown of supernatural destiny a ” eom- 
plcmentary event,” at the same time withdrawn from thc 
natural cxigeney of the human mind and indispensable for the 
latter’s integration into an “ absolute unity,” for making its 
indefinite progression “ proeeed to the limit.” What, then, 
does supernatural grace bring about ? It gives, here below, 
for the future life, the eertain pledge, the real title, of that 
benevolent initiative of a God who wills to communicate himself 
to saintly souls according to their eapaeity to reeeive him; it is, 
so to say, a ” right ” which God confers on them over himself, in 
the measure of their good works; or again, a proximate possibility 
of ” seeing God ” as soon as the veil of matter is torn away. 
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Let us not insist on thc mõral preparation which it scems in 
God’s designs to rcquire as a preliininary condition of his 
favours. There is another point of view, very oftcn neglected 
—namely, that God, in ecstasy, communicatcs himself, not to 
a Soul separated from a body, but to a “ man,” whosc spiritual 
form has not ceased to be the very act of the body and thc 
principle of sensibility. It may be imagined, then, that the 

adaptation of the lower functions; now is not the adaptation 
which will best favour for it the transcendent operation of the 
Soul, a harmonious unification, analogically realising here in 
the lower parts in divcrsity the very type of unity which the 
summit of the organism enjoys? The whole man must be 

dispositions or by the training of ascesis. And if God, by an 
exccption of which his providence is not lavish, choose 
suddenly to ravish to himself a soul stiil in prey to exterior 

impressions, it will never be without at thc same time reducing 
that tumultuous diversity to harmony and silence. 

Howcver, God is not accustomed to do violence to our 
natural mechanism. The normal predisposition for mystical 

ment, thc perseveringly progressive ascesis of recollected 
praycr and mõral action. 

4. The preceding remarks supply the kcy to a problem set 
us by the affirmations of the Christian mystks themselves. On 
the one händ they demand of the contemplative the assiduous 
practice of asccticism, renunciation, prayer; and they make 
of this not only a salutary exercise of mõral perfection, but also, 
and especially, a prerequisite condition for the States of union. 
A superficial reader might believe that they profess, in these 
passages, to supply an effieaeious method of training for ecstasy. 
On the other händ, they insist, with even greater energy, on the 
absolute powerlessness of the contemplative to attain to mystical 
Union by his own sirength; it is a free and gratuitous gift of 
God, a favour independent of any law, wühdrawn from kuman 
mli and conscqucntly impossible to foresee. 

The conciliation of these charaeteristies, so casy from thc 
point of view of Christian mysticism, is doubtless also a difler- 
cntial note thereof. 

In fact, in profane or pantheistic, and, it would seem, in 
Buddhist mysticism, ascesis appears to be the neeessary and 
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ages, and, so to say, a continuiiy in growth, between the 
phenomena which the author chooses to call mystical. At the 
same time, thanks to accommodating abstractions, we are to 
try and discover the equivalent of these mystical phenomena 
even outside the reügious field: “ Such phenomena, for instance, 
as ecstatic trance and the impression of illumination become 
comprehensible only when they are considered under the 
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of all mystical üfe. Wc will go with him step by step tlirough 
his gcneralisations of tbe idea of religious trance. 

Chaptcr II, cntitled “Mystical Ecstasy as Produced by 
Physical Means,” furnishes thc author with his real base of 
operations. In uncivilised or half-civiÜsed races, the more or 
Icss deep trance provoked by the use of stupefying agents is 
considcred as a State of communication with the divinity; 
classical antiquity even was acquaintcd with orgiastic ecstasies; 
this is the most primitivc and elemcntar)- “ fact “ of mysticism 
to urge itself on our attcntion. Now, Professor Leuba goes on, 
thc gleam of real mysticism with which this savage trance is 
coloured has no transeendent element; it is explained in thc 
most natural way in the world, by eomparing it with thc effeets 
of psychological dissoeiation and exaltation brought about, 
indcpendently of any religious content, by eertain drugs— 
alcohol, meseal, hashish, ether, nitrous oxide, ete. These 
drugs, as may be demonstrated by experiment in the laboratory, 
reduee the organic sensibility, give rise to sensorial illusions 
and hallucinations, modify the emotional State by lessening the 
control of the reason, and ereate the stimulating but deeeptive 
impression of a marvellously inereased vitality. And so all is 
clear; since “ the end of religion is the exaltation and perfeetion 
of vitality,” the primitive must be quite ready to suspeet a 
transeendenta! origin and a religious significance in what is 
really but the effeet of a narcotic. 

The lower degree of the mystical life, then, so far as its 
transeendent interpretation is coneemed, is perfectly illusory. 
The author, solidly supported on this first conclusion, goes on 
to insist on hoisting himsclf thence to the following degrees, 
by the strength of his hands alone, without ever unfurling the 
wings of metaphysics or of religious faith. We see him, in 
the first place, at the intermediate degree of Yogism. “ The 
omniscience and omnipotence claimed for the Yogin should be 
placed in parallel with the similar claims made by the users of 
drugs in religious eeremonies ” (p. 44). In both cases the 
fundamental State of interior exaltation, followed by sleep or 
uneonseious trance, is the same, although the means of invoking 
it—means at the same time psychological and mechanical— 
are unquestionably more refined in the case of the Yogin. In 
the latter there already appears an “ illogical craving for mõral 
perfeetion ” (p. 44), which brings him into eomparison with the 
Christian mystic. The latter, in spite of his evident superiority, 
in his tum only adorns more richiy the primitive canvas, from 
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which hc docs not frcc himsclf: “ In later chapters wc shall find 
that in some of its phases the mystical ccstatic trance brings 
tü the Christian worshipper also hallucinations, incomparable 
scnsuous delights, an impression of limitless powcr and 
freedom; and, in other phases, of complete relaxation and 
perfcct peacc. And the Christian mystic also thinks of these 
ccstatic experiences as divinc union ” (p. 36). 

Let us halt a moment. Without häving any taste for the 
pharmaccutical eestasies and gyrations of the shamans and 

fieance of these extravagances given by Professor Leuba a 

proximate cause of their States. And neither is it our business 
to come to the defence of Yogism, though wc think that Pro¬ 
fessor Leuba’s judgement in this case also is a little summary; 

and intelligent contemplatives whose ccstatic States present a 
problem; at least that problem which is presented in different 
conditions by the philosophic eestasy of Plotinus. We are 
inclined to believe, for reasons which we cannot go into here, 
that natural (or philosophic) eestasy, pushed to the extreme, 
ends in absolute uneonseiousness, and thus draws all its 
spcculative value from its phases of approaeh to this final point. 
In this matter we find ourselves materially in agreement with 

dueing here (for the first time) that error of method which 
consists in solving problems by one’s manner of presenting 
them. In fact, faeed with the trance of primitive folk or 
Yogist eestasy (and it is the same, at a later page, with Christian 
eestasy), he considers in the lõng run but one hypothesis; that 
of more or less exceptional psychological States, experienced 
as subjeetive States, but reeeiving from outside a metaphysical or 
religious causal interpretation: the problem then reduees itself 
to knowing whether the psychological States experienced 
demand, exelude or tolerate (Professor Leuba too often forgets 
this third member of the alternative) an adventitious causal 
interpretation. There remains a seeond h]^othesis, which is 
not a priori absurd—namely, that the experience of the mystic 
is itself intrinsicolly metaphysical or religious. When the 
psychologist aisdains this hypothesis, he must at least teil us 





a presupposition which gocs without saying—in which he very 
audaciously forestalls his conclusion. 

'Fhc spirit in which Professor Leuba carrics on his enquiry 
may he judgcd well enough from thc foHowing preamhle: 
“ 'l’hc succcssive forms of religious mysticism may be rcgardcd 
as cxprcssions of a gigantic experiential movcmcnt aiming at 
sccuring in diversc ways an ever fullcr satisfaction of funda- 
mcntal vvants (of human nature). Certain wants and methods 
conspicuous in the lowcr forms of mysticism disappear or are 
redueed to seeondary position in the higher; other needs and 
other methods take their place. The passage from one form 
of mysticism to another is märked, furthermore, by changes in 
the coneeption of thc powcr which is regarded as the eause 
of thc cxpcricncc ” (p. 48). This prcliminary statement, as 
we shall see, bctrays a praiseworthy coneern for impartiality 


Chapter IV, historical and deseriptive, will not detain us 
We need not say that wc who are Catholics will always be 
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incleed answcrs to a need for a higher harmony, and it is based 
upon the interior consolation—austere and virile, in general, 
rather than sweet—of the soui’s filial rclationship with Ood. 

3. The tendeney to “ the universalisation or socialisation of 
the individual will ” (p. 127). Friends of the mystics, uho have 
so many causes for complaint against Professor Leuba, will bc 
grateful to him for häving clearly proclaimed, since 1902, in 
quarters not used to sueh language, the essential transccndence 
of Christian asceticism and contemplation over cgoistic indi¬ 
vidualism. In the case of our mystics, abstraeting even from 
a formally apostolic intention (which is almost always present), 
the mõral “ values ” sought after are in themsekes universal; 
what is it they seek, indeed, but “ the transformation of the 
earthly into a divine man— i.e., the replacement of the egoistic 
individual will by the universal Will” (p. 131)? The great 

of eestasy, as an end: ” Whatever the mystics may say that seems 
to subordinate unselfish aetivity to the passive enjoyment of 
God is belied by speeifie passages, . . . by the general trend 
of their writings, and stiil more convincingly by their lives; all 
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these sensuous delights of whose hiddcn origin they are 
ignorant, they relate thcm as means to a purely mõral and 
reiigious end. Let us note again that, according to Professor 
Leuba, pleasure of the sexual order constitutes only a part of 
the total delight of ecstasy: “The mystic, in his search for 
divine love, . . . finds a variety of sensory pleasures—those of 

of anssthesias, and, ecHpsing all these, pleasures and pains of 

That is afready much, yet he gets^ a great deal beyond that, 
things more directly to his purpose. For the mystic’s purpose 
is far from being attained when he has secured the pleasures 
just named. During the moments that precede the extinction 
of consciousness in the trance [?], and afterwards as lõng as 
its influence lasts, he enjoys also happiness. It is a happiness 
due to the satisfaction of fundamental tendencies and needs “ 


A rapid review hardly lends itself to the critical examination 
of so delicate a subject. We may be allowed to refer to the 
studies, stiil too conciliating, lately made by M. de Mont- 
morand and Dr. G. Dumas; Professor Leuba, we do not know 
why, takes no account of the work of such writers, who yet are 
not “ theologians.” It will suffice for us to point out here two 
or three aspects of the question which the American author 
would have done well to touch upon at least superficially: 

(а) Mystical Symbolism .—If a profound spring of lyricism 
wells up in the soul of the mystics, they are not all artists, and 

one’s taste. At least, to speak only of the mystics approved by 
the Church, this symbolism, even when it borrows something 
from the poetry of profane love, seems quite tarne as soon as it 
is studied in relation to current language, from which it borrows 
many a catachresis, or to the scriptural and patristic tradition, 
or the literary habits peculiar to certain times and places, or 
lastly to the contexts which determine the imaginative value 
and logical hearing of the words employed. It is truly an 
abuse to write: “ Most people are familiar with the extravagant 
carnal imagery used by the mystics to describe their intense 
enjoyment of divine love ” (p. 144). Our readers, most of 
whom are acquainted with the writings of the great Catholic 
mystics, can judge from this of Professor Leuba’s scientific 

(б) The Delights experienced in Ecstasy .—Is the enjoyment of 
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ecstasy, or of the momcnts whcn it is ncar at händ, tn itself 
partly scxual ? Does the mystic unconsciously seek this 
sexual enjoyment, “ give himself up to it with great rclish and 
complete abandon,” so that it may be described as one of the 
“ inotives of Christian mysticism ” ? The few positive 
indications suspected by Professor Leuba in the confidences of 
the mystics are not only very meagre to serve as the justification 
of so vast and universal a thesis, but they are also all susceptible 
of an infinitely less pointed interpretation. Professor Leuba 
attempts to argue a priori: the mystic be in a State of 
chronic sexual exciternent, which will be reflected 

remain unmoved whcn continence is combined M-ith familiarity 
with a loved woman [he is referring to the affectionate and 
confidential relations between director and directed] and with 
indulgence in the imagery dear to the libertine ?” (p. 144) 
Once inore, what juggling with facts ! When Professor Leuba 
has shüwn that real mystics lend themselves to “ familiarity 
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to grant elsevvhere, is clearly haunted by the preposterous idea 
that the mystics aspire, not to a State of perfection, but to one 
of well-being, to a kind of hygienic equüibrium of body and 
spirit (see also p. 299). 

(c) The Ajfections in the Mystk and the Freudian Theory oj 
Libido .—We might indeed, with Freud, by a real abuse of ter- 
minology, raise the question of “ erotomania ” in the mystics, on 
ground less accessible both to proof and to refutation. If it 

thcn obviously there is no movement of the soul in the order 

ought not to be called in some degree sexual. But again we 
must understand one another; we are then calling “ sexual ” 
a kind of diffused hedonk capacity, the undifferentiated root 
whence spring those various more specialised tendencies 
which assure the satisfaction of our fundamental psycho- 
physiological needs; among these derived tendencies ranks in 

.ai appetite in the strict sense. Since 

ut being “ Freudian,” judges it fitting 

-- — .e theories of psychoanalysis as his allies 

(p. 203 ff.), we regret that he does not indicate more clearly 
their relation with his own conception of mystical erotomania, 
which itself supposes an already differentiated sexuality. For 
if he merely affirmed that the enjoyment of mysticism is neither 
more nor less sexual than the pleasure derived from appeasing 
hunger, or than the žesthetic rapture experienced before an 
artistic masterpiece, a great natural spectacle, or mõral bcauty, 
or again, neither more nor less so than the child’s affeetion 
and respeet for its parents, we might be surprised at so unusual 
and disputable a terminology, but we should do wrong to be 
too alarmed at what it signified: the honour of the mystics 
would be unstained. Unfortunately, Professor Leuba says 
more than this. 

This is not the place to enter into a diseussion of the Freudian 
theories of sex. As always, a kernel of truth is hidden under 

we might formulate in these terms: In man a natural connexion 
and seeondarily acquired assoeiations exist between sexual 
aetivity and general sensibility or affectivity; consequently, 
every State of conseiousness häving an affeetive value may, 
under eertain conditions, have indirect results in the sexual 
sphere. 

For some centurics already the masters of Christian asceticism 
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writcrs. But that thcsc authors evaluate personal sanctity 
according to thc dcgrce of “ depth of the trance ”—that is, 
according to the dcgree of psychophysiological ecstasy, or the 
degree of “ alienation of the senscs ” or “ sleep of the powers ” 
—sccms a disconccrting asscrtion to come from an author who 
claims to know the Christian mystics. (2) Perhaps the reader 
will be morc astonished stiil at the free and easy way in which 
Professor Lcuba allows himself to wipe out the characteristic 
phasc of “ dcification ” or “ spiritual marriagc " at the summit 
of the mystical union, during which the contemplative, without 
losin^K resumes^the ^use and perfect Cüntrol 

to call improbable. 
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mysticism. We should even judge it probable that some 
contemplatives reach a very high degree of prayer by a con- 
tinual and harmonious development, without any violent 
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particular sümptom is only hysterical or neurasthenic in 

whole, the symptoms of the great mystics “ do not have the 
same significance as in the ordinary patients of the psychiatrist ” 
(p. 20i). In that case, was it worth insisting so strongly on the 
“ hysteria ” of St Teresa and St Catherine of Genoa ?2 

At the stage we have now reached, Professor Leuba com- 
mences, in fact, to repeat himself more than he need. We are 
compelled to imitate him a little—as little as we can. Chapter 
IX, a comparative study of ecstasy, has above all the interest 
of a shelf of rare books; pictures of persons “ in trance,” 
showing more or less graduated transitions from religious to 
profane ecstasy. Look, the ingenious collector seems to say, 
they are all alike, they are all brothers; the difference between 
their ecstasies is reduced to “ interpretation,” which “ trans- 
figured the primary experience (the unconscious trance) and 
made of it a religious ecstasy ” (p. 213). 

Nothing can be easier than thus, by multiplying surface 
relationshios. to draw ud imnressive series for the imaeination. 
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unconsciousness. If our mystics describe obscure ecstasics, 
they do not describc them as empty; on the other händ, at thc 
supreme summit of ecstasy, the radiant revelation of the 
Trinity in the light of the Word always comes, they repeat, to 
lill the souls of privilegcd contemplativ 


.r_these testimonies, which hc 

J, is dictated by that methodological 
prejudtce which made him at an earlier stage misconceivc thc 
original character of the “ spiritual marriage,” which is nonc the 
loss described, by the mystics who experienced it, as the crown 
of their mystical development. Once more we must repeat 
that Professor Leuba will perceive nothing essential in the facts 
of mysticism save ccstasy; and in ecstasy he will perceive 
nothing essential save " trance ”—that is, an ahnormal somatic 
State, accompanied by the shrinkage, and eventually the 
disappearance, of ordinary consciousness. So much the worsc 
for the mystics if they think they can show that ecstasy is not 
essential to their higher forms of prayer, and if, in ecstasy, the 
element which they call mystical is not the trance itself—which 
is indifferent—but the awakening of a higher form of con- 
Between the profane theoretician of mysticism 





physical and psychical ” (p. 271). 
“ clearness and certitude ” (Chaj 
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stiil scparates, on the purely psychological planc, the meagre 
and inexact elements of cxplanation which he sets before us, 
from the singularly complex and comprehensive, living and 
life-giving realities which he seeks to elucidate ? 

In any case, the audacity of several of his affirmations dis- 
concerts our logic. And we come to ask ourselves if the real 
reasons for them are not much more distant, that is to say, to 
be clear, if the last two chapters (XII and XIII), offered us as 
the philosophical corollary of the võlume, almost an accessory, 
do not perhaps, in fact, contain its premises. They teach us 
that the demonstrated emptiness of the mystical experience 
ruins the last atom of proof that might stiil support the belief 
in a personal God. And Professor Leuba, revealing the depth 
of his heart and mind, rejoices in the inevitable disaggregation 
of the “ traditional faith,” which he considers “ mischievous ” 
(p. 327 ff.). He beholds the perspective of a future of wholly 
earthly serenity, where a purified religion, which has become 
the simple cult of the ideal, will hoid out a händ to Science, in 
which it will at last recognise an ally: “ Spiritual improvement 
may then be expected to rival in rapidity the improvement in 
matters of health and longevity which has taken place in 
consequence of the discovery and of the application of medical 
knowledge " (p. 332). 

We regret this last phrase of Professor Leuba’s, for his book, 
of which we have had to say some unpleasant things, seems to 
us nonc the less to deserve a better end than a sentence which 
we might think had been concocted by Bouvard and Pecuchet. 
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bcen accepted for sixty years past by a number of Arabic 
scholars,” writes M. Massignon, “ 1 have thought it nccessary 
to recognise, with Margoliouth, that in the Koran there are 
the real seeds of a mystidsm, seeds capable of an autonomous 
development, without fecundation from outside ” (P. 480). 
Let us liberate these hidden seeds, the fine pearls of a true 
spirituality, which are not to be despised, however poor their 
setting may appear. 

Besides ordinary believers, who serve the inaccessible and 
ineffable Creator outwardly in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of the law, there are certain souls, says the Koran, to whom 
God—because “ they please him ”—communicates inwardly 
“ his essential mystery,” and causes an habitual grace of 
pacification of soul and of friendship with him to unfold itself 
in them on the root of the Faith. “ The Koran even lets it 
be understood that, (in order to dispose himself) to taste this 
development of faith, (the believer must) give himself up wholly 
to a certain ruie of life, submit to a course of training, exercise 
his will and render it docüe, keep it in play in order immediately 
to obey the commandment (of God) as soon as he hears it: 
render to God a fervent worship ” (P. 501). An invitation, 
hesitating though it be, to an ascesis which is not fulfilled by a 
few practices of the common Service, but has for its formal end 

“ How can one arrive in practice at this State ? The Koran 
does not aim at teaching the paths for arriving thereat. It lays 
it down that only the kelp of the {Holy) Spirit . . . brings one 
thither; and it makes Mohammed say laconically that this 
mission of the Spirit to certain souls is a supernatural fact, 
a divine secret.—Say: ‘The Spirit proceeds from God’s 
Commandment ’ (Kor. xvii 87) ” (P. 502-503). The text 
mentions certain persons who benefited by this “ help of the 
Spirit ”: a purely external and prophetic help in the case of 
Adam, Moses, Mohammed; an interior and sanctifying help 
in that of Abraham, Job, ai khidr (the companion of Moses), 
and in a quite special degree—we shall return to this later—in 

Thus the Koran, that code of an external and ritual religion, 
leaves at least a narrow path open to the irruption of the en- 
lightening Spirit, which is of nccessity a Spirit of love. Under 
the influence of this Spirit the meaning of certain verses of the 
Koran will be widened to the extern that the eyes of the faithful 
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“ Jonayd,” says M. Massignon (correcting on this point thc 
more reserved appreciation which hc put forward in La 
Passion (TAl-Halldj), “ constructed a completc theorctical 
sketch of the doctrine of Halläj ” (E. 277). ^ But, if thc 
basis is the same in essentials, the tone differs. To undcrstand 
Jonayd, “ \ve must make allowances, firstly, for his personal 
temperament—clever, prudent and timid, conscious of the 
danger of heterodoxy which is peculiar to mysticism; sccondly, 
for his experienced wisdom—a director of conscience, who 
suspends his judgement and defers the question so lõng as 
experience does not scem to him decisive and crucial ” (E. 275). 

“ So far as the mystical union is concerncd, Jonayd is the 
first writer who embraced the problem in all its breadth, and 
stated it correctly; Iie has carefully märked out the threshold 
of that transcendent operation, that night of the will, whosc 
anguish Bistämi had foreseen and the experience whereof 
Halläj was to undergo. Jonayd does not push his experiment- 
ing so far; he sets forth the data, leaving it to his hearers to 
come to their own conclusions by personal trial; thus, when the 
case of Halläj came up, the sehool of Jonayd suffered schism. 
. . (E. 276). 

But we must not anticipate. It is time to go back to the 
young novice, whom we left, training for a very austere aseeti- 
cism, under the guidance of Sahl Tostari. 


After about two years, Halläj left his first instruetor to jõin 
the sufi Amrü ai Makki at Bagdad {eirea a.h. 262). Eighteen 
months later, he married the daughter of another sufi, Jonayd’s 
seeretary; this marriage estranged him from ai Makki, and 
Halläj went to take his place among the disciples of Jonayd 
himself, the eminent teaeher of the sufi sehool of Bagdad, 
“ the orthodox doetor, whom (at the present day) all the 
Musulman religious orders claim as their patriareh ” (P. 34). 

That Halläj “ took the robe of white wool, the süf, from ai 
Jonayd—this implied no initiation into a seeret doctrine, nor 
any vow of following a special ruie; it was an exterior sign of 
voluntary austerity—of a will fixed heneeforth on living more 
apart from worldly agitations, and at the same time of remaining 
in all things strictly faithful to the tradition of the Prophet ” 
(P.a6-27). 

Jonayd professed “ a strict and absolute mysticism ” (P. 37). 
“ The intelligence of Halläj submitted for twenty years to the 
intense asceticism of this harsh teaehing. He pushed to the 
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public, to his Moslem brethrcn and cven to idolaters—to thc 
great as to the common peoplc—thosc rules of life which hc 
had found good in his own case. But so far, his pcrsonality 
does not contrast strongly with the silhouettes of other tradi- 
tionalists with mystical tcndendcs; his frecdom of conduct is 
not unique, even the use which he makes of Greek logical 
concepts is parallelcd in the case of two others, ai Tirmidhi and 
ai Kharräz. One thing, perhaps, begins to mark him ofT 
clearly from thc others: the unusual number of folk who betake 
themselves to him as to a saviour—who write letters to him 
wherein they address him as ‘ he who succours/ ‘ hc who 
gives to eat,’ ‘ he who discerns/ ‘ he who is rapt in God.’ 
And parallel with this movement of profound sympathy 
are the numerous miracles which are attributcd to him” 
(P. 113-114). 

It is at this point that he begins at Bagdad a preaehing which 
sends its eeho far and wide. The basis of it amounts to this— 
a statement which was bound deeply to shoek the pure tradi- 
tionalists: “ At the term of sanetity, at the consummation of 
divine union, the saint is more than a prophet charged with 
the fulfiiment of an external mission, delegated to see to the 
observance of a law; the saint, häving perfectly united his will 
to that of God, comes in all things and through all things to 
interpret directly the essential will of God, shares in the divine 
nature, is ‘ transformed into God ’ ” (P. 115-116). 

“ O Guide of the wandering,” he eried out publicly during 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca, “ Glorious King, I know thee 
transeendent, above ... all the concepts of those who have 
coneeived thee ! O God, thou knowest that I am powerless 
to offer thee the thanksgiving which is thy meed. Come 
then into me to thank thyself, that is the true thanksgiving! 
there is no other ” (P. 116). 

“ I have beeome him that I love, and he that I love has 
beeome myself I 

We are two spirits fused ii^a (singlc) body. 

(Halläj, Tawäsin, p. 518.) 

Sueh is the final diseovery and the last message proclaimed 
by the vehement preaehing of ai Halläj after 295/907. He 
eries out in his joy at häving attained, at possessing “ him who 
is at the basis of eestasy ” (P. 117). 
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he remains a practising believer, and is found in the mosques 
amidst other believers, it is a very difficult matter to cut him 
off from the City ” (P. 183). Thus theological excommunica- 
tions on the ground of heresy generally remained inoperative, 
either because they vvere not pronounced by the unanimous 


agreement of the recognised sects, or because, häving relation 
to a point of doctrine without social or political bearings, they 
offered nothing of which the “ secular arm ” could take hoid. 

the lawyers . . . should have brought this käfir (heretic) to 
the notice of the Islamic comrnunity; and above aü to prove 
to the State that ai Halläj had rendered himself guilty of 
zandaqah, and must be treated as a zindiq ” (P. 186). For 
zandaqah, a particular kind of heresy, originally related to 
Manichaeism, vvas considered as a crime against public safety. 

This accusation of zandaqah-, with which it was sought during 
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the two trials to incriminate Halläj, had regard to an important 
point of his doctrine: his tlieory of love of God. Islam, liis 
accuscrs objected, dcniands faith towards God and worship of 
him; but love for God can be only metaphorical. For real 
love entails reciprocity; hence a proportion between God and 
man; hence negation of the divinc transcendence. “ To adore 
God by love alonc is the erime of the Manichsans . . . these 
Zanddiqah adore God by physical love, by the magnetic 
attraetion of iron for iron, and their partides of light desire to 
rejoin, like a magnet, the Foeus of light from which they came ” 
(P. 161-162). 

The enemies of Halläj claimed to diseover Manichaean 
emanationism in his mystical theory of divine love and trans- 
forming union. This is the complaint which was juridically 
embodied in the first sentence of condemnation, pronounced 
by Ibn Däwoüd (see above, p. 252). 

What was at stake in the proeess, then, was from the very 
beginning, and remained to the end, the mystical doctrine of 
union with God, either as regarded principally in its ritual 
and social consequences; or as perfidiously coupled with 
Manichaean impiety; or, lastly, as directly denounced for its 
own sake, as a usurpation of the divine nature. " Halläj has 
preaehed that he was God,” we are assured in the proeess of 
301, and this is formally repeated in the proeess of 309 (P. 257). 

Did Halläj really deny the transcendence of God ? Did he, 
in the exaltation of eestasy, equal himself with God ? Many 
of his coreligionists thought so, both in his own day and later. 

monotheist profession of faith, the shahädah : There is no God 
but God. Now Halläj prohibited his disciples from “ wasting 
their time in reeiting or meditating (superstitiously) on the 
shahädah . . , a formula imperfeet in itself, which God alone, 
by his enlightening graee, could make us utter . . . by leading 
us to be conseious of the mystery of his Unity, in the very 
operation of his aetion; by making us first of all deny our seif 
in our heart, so as afterwards to affirm himself therein by his 
presence. Eestasy shows us, moreover, that the shahädah is 
only a preliminary veil; . . . like the Law, it falls to the ground 
when Graee comes to consummate the union ” (P. 787). 

Is there anything more in this than the affirmation of a 
transition of the diseursive conseiousness—analogical and 
negative—into positive and transforming intuition during the 
State of eestasy ? 
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thc Absolutc (panthcistic natural mysticism), or by super- 
eminent transformation of the Ego into God (supernaturaUst 
mysticism). 

Let us hear Mallaj breathing forth liis inflamed “ dcsire ” 
for perfect union: 

“ Between me and thec (loiters) an ‘ it is I ’ (which) 
torments me. . . . 

“ Oh, take away, of thy goodness, this ‘ it is I ’ from between 
usr(p. 252). 

And this is the desired “ term 

“ Is it I ? Is it thou ? That would be one essence within 
Esscnce. . . . 

“ Far from thee, far from thee, be (the design) of affirming 

“ There is a Selfness of thine (which dwells) in my nothing- 
ness, henceforth, for ever ...” (P. 524). 

How is this to be understood ? The difficulty, we must 
admit, is not peculiar to the mysticism of Halläj. The best thing 
we can do is to note the subtie definitions and sharp distinctions 
which our mystic himself draws, when he speaks as a theologian: 

” My present statute {hokm) is that a veil separates me from 
my own Ego. This veil for me precedes the vision ikashf)', 
for, when the moment of the vision draws nigh, the attributes 
of qualification'^ are annihilated. ‘ I ’ am then separated from 
my Ego; ‘ I ’ is only the subject of the verb, not my Ego; my 
real ‘ I ’ is no longer myself. I am a metaphor {tajäwoz) [of 
God transported into man], not a generic relationship {tajänos) 
[of God with man]—an appearance {zohoür) [of God], not an 
infusion {holoüt) in a material receptacle. . . . My present 

imperceptible to the senses and beyond the reach of analogies. 

“ Angels and men have knowledge of this; not that they know 
what is the reality of this qualification,* but by the teachings 
about it which they have received, according to the capacity of 
each. ‘ Each knows the source at which he must quench his 
thirst’(Kor.ii 57). 

“ One drinks a drug, the other imbibes the pure water; one 
sees only (any) human silhouette, the other sees but the Sõle 
One, and his gaze is obscured by the qualification one 
wanders among the beds of the dried-up streams of research, 
the other is drowned in the oceans of reflection; all are outside 
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religion as such, but only in favour of a particular manner of 
understanding and practising that religion. 

What is especially striking in the teaching of Halläj is his 

Halläj not only declared himself hostile to all superstition, 
even tolerated (as was at that time a certain magical usage of 
the letters of the Koran), but he desired that the “ legal ” 
worship should be quickened by the intention of the heart. 
“The Truth,” he used to insist, “ has established two kinds 

(rites),^ndthosewhichconcernrea/to. . . . Now the duties 
regarding reaUties imply a knowledge which comes down from 
God and returns to him; while the duties towards intermediary 
things imply a knowledge which, Corning down from that which 
is not hc, only allows of rejoining him by being raised above 
itself, to its annihilation ” (P. 277). This must not be under- 
stood in the sense that “ faith without works ” suffices for 
salvation; the believer who dies in a State of grave sin, häving 
kept the faith, does not escape damnation: “ He is a hypocrite 
and an adorer of Satan ’’ (P. 673) repeats Halläj after Hasan 
Basri. But there are other grave sins beside the violation of 
legal observances, there are works of devotion other than 
exterior works. 

Asceticism of the heart is necessary for real inward religion; 
and the first step of this asceticism is sincere conversion: “ Con- 
version goes before wisdom ” (P. 667). Only then commences 
the steep ascent of the mystical ladder. Listen to an Arab 
theologian, an adversary of Halläj, summing up his doctrine 
on this point: “ He who disposes his body in obedience to 
ritual requirements, occupies his heart with works of piety, 
endures deprivation of pleasure, and possesses his soul while 
refusing it its desires—is thus raised to the station of those who 
are near (to God). . . . Thenceforward he does not cease 
gently to descend the degrees of distance, until his nature is 
purified of what is earthly. And then, if no bond with fleshly 
things remains in him any more—then there descends into him 
that Spirit of God whereof was born Jesus, the Son of Mary. 
Then he becomes him whom all things obey, he no longer 
wishes for aught save what puts into execution the command- 
ment of God “ (P. 515). 

And the interior motive of this search after perfect union of 

Halläj wished to know of only one: love.^® 
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to draw him nearer to himself ” (P. 496). 

A most chaste, disinterested love, whkh sees God alone in 
the gift receivcd—but all the same without disdaining the gift, 
by an exaggeration in which pride would have a sharc, when 

would be tantamount to forgetting the essential indigence of 
the creature; that would be the crime of Satan (according to 
the Koranic legend); on the lips of the condemned archangel, 
Halläj places these words, which mark the summit of pride: 
“ I serve him now more purely: . . . formerly I served him 
for my dowry (for my own advantage), but now I serve him 
for his ” (P. 681-682). 

to Halläj, there are two kinds of elect souls: the ordinary run 

recovered Paradise of Adam; and the beloved, the “ privilcged 
souls,” to whom, besidc the accidental delights of the former, 
falls “ the unique and supernatural privilege of the beatific 
Vision (ro'yah) ” (P. 694). Atevery epoch, among the members 
of the Islamic community, these privileged souls, “ humble. 
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him: “ O God, accustom my heart to submit itself to thee, cut 
off from my mind all that is not of thee, tcach me thy supreme 
Name, grant me what thou permittest and take from me what 
thou forbiddest, give me that of which none hath care, by the 
truth of {the revelation made to Mohammed), and cause me to die 
a martyr {of the mission given tojesus) ” (P. 420).^® 
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occupations of present-day CathoUc life, where zeal for mission 
Work among infidels appeals more and more to the help of a 

Although M. Massignon scrupulously confines himself to 
the domain of Oriental philology and religious history, his 
studies of Musulman mysticism, by opening out unexpectcd 
and very general perspectives on the ways and means of super- 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF MYSTICISM* 


PREAMBLE 
I. A PrOBLEM 

W HETHER we like it or not.the facts of Mysticism are 
very Jargely included to-dayin the field of investigation 
of men of Science, particularly of psychologists who 
profess to regard their phenomenal aspect only, abstraction 
being made of any metaphysical or theological “ value ” they 
may have. We shall deliberately place ourselves in the follow- 
ing remarks on Comparative Mysticism at the point of view of 
these investigators—that is to say, we shall quote Systems of 
metaphysics and theology solely ad narrandum, as psychological 
factors only, without pronouncing on their truth. This 
limitation of the field of investigation adopted on methodic 
grounds is not,in our opinion.themostnatural orthesurest way 
of approaching the subject; but it is the only one in which the 

opinions and beliefs, have the faintest chance of meeting in 

The comparative psychology of mysticism, treated as a 
positive Science, encounters the same perils as the comparative 
study of religious phenomena in general. In both cases there 
is great difficulty in not inadvertently substituting subjective 
appreciation for objective description, judgements of value 
judgements of fact. This difficulty lies in wait for psych<;'''o^ 
from the moment when the choice of a nominal definition of 
religion or of mysticism compels it to delimit the field of its 
investigations. It pursues it throughout the observation of 
facts and the criticism of documents. It becomes stiil more 
urgent when, in accordance with the habitual method of the 
positive Sciences, it seeks to pass from the static and classifi- 
catory to the genetic and causal point of view. 

empirical Science.^ Here we confine ourselves to a narrower 
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An attempt is being made, let us suppose, to define the 
essential basis of mysticism. Nothing, in the eycs of some 
psychologists, could be more simple. Under the label “ mysti¬ 
cism,” taken in the widest sense that language allows, will be 
ranged in a deseending series—Christian eestasy, the yogi 
Samddhiy the orgiastic exaltation of aneient paganism, the 
ritual trance evoked among eertain savage raees by frantic 

cataleptic erises and the so-called religious halhicinations of 
hysterical subjeets; since all these are “ mystic ” by definition, 
the lowest term of the series ought to indude in itself the 
essential kernel of the mystical State; and it is this kemel which 
will be met with, under accidental varieties, in the other terms. 
If we stick dose by our initial sophistry to the end, we arrive, 
not without some astonishment, at these extraordinary propo- 
sitions, which anyone may have read in some book or other 
published in recent years: that Christ, considered as a ” mystic,” 
differs only in degree and manner from a delirious megalo- 
maniae; or again, that the raptures of a St Teresa are to be found 
in germ in the visions of the hashish-smoker, or the religious 

It is dear that we cannot allow ourselves to be thus fettered 
at our starting-point by narrow and logically intolerable preju- 
diees; confusion between a simple law of analogy and a law of 
univocality can no more be admitted in religious psychology 
than in the other Sciences. 

We must be on our guard, therefore, against supposing that 
the attribution of the word “ mystical ” to various groups of faets 
is a peremptory indieation of the presence in them of a single, 
spccifically ” mystical ” reality. 

On the other händ, we willingly reeognise at once that the 
homonymies of ordinary speeeh constitute a problem to this 
extent, that they indieate at least an analogy, a partial simi- 
larity between the homonymous objeets. They may therefore 
be used to delimit provisionally the seope of a eomparative 
Science. Provisionally, I say, for a eomparative Science can 
only be definitely based on ” homologies,” not on “ analogies.” 
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both the psychological cxpression of the former and the tran- 
scendental significance of the latter ? 

On the threshold of a comparative mysticism, it is convenient 
to leave these questions open. 

to aü mysticism (whatever the real value of the latter may be), 
it is enough to attempt to combine them in various ways in 
order to compile the catalogue of the possible forms of mysticism 
both speculative and practical. 

Let us examine these faetors separately. 


I. DOCTRINAL ELEMENTS 

First, the doctrinal faetors which can govern a mysticism. 
After häving considered them as metaphysical doetrines, we 
will introduee the hypothesis of a supernatural rcvelaiion. 

Metaphysics is by right, like truth itself, unique. But in 
fact the metaphysical systems hatched in the course of history 
are as manifold as are the chances of error on the part of human 
reason; they range themselves in greater or less proximity 
to that ideal, a unique metaphysic. 

I. The Lower Forms of Metaphysics 

Among the forms of metaphysics so arranged, some are 
inferior, the first stammerings of a thought which has not yet 
freed its intemal unity from the plurality of the senses. Sueh, 
for example, is animism, which introduees behind the world 
of outward experience an unsubdued multipücity of metem- 
pirical objeets, an innumerable crowd of “ souls.” 

A rudimentary mysticism may already be built up on sueh 
poor data as these. With the mysterious objeets of his cultus 
the medieine man, the soreerer, the ignorant devotee will 
assoeiate the mystery of eertain subjeetive States that are strange 
to his immature experience; dreams of saered content; delirium 
provoked by nareoties; tranees following on different physical 

fumes; chronic or temporary States of insanity, and so on. 
The inexplicable psychological State which is thus experienced 
is mingled with the unexplaincd objeetive occurrence that is 
eneountered. 

We will not tarry over this infantile and artificial mysticism, 
in which the bond between the doetrine and the lived fact is too 
weak to constitute a true experience. Truth to teil, there will 
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The “ universe ”—that is to say all that is not formaily either 
the conscious ego or the Absolute—offers a strange spcctaclc 
to the eyes of the mctaphysician; it is changing, but without 
being a pure variability; it is manifold, without being a pure 
multiplicity; it manifests the attributes both of being and of 
not-being at once; it is not, but becomes. What does this mcan ? 


3. Dualistic and Pessimist Systems 
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is to tend indefinitely towards the assimilation of Being as a 

characters of the voluntary series, and we shall find in it a 
similar law—the indefinite tendency to the possession of Being 
as absolute Good. But the complete possession of Absolute 
Being by a created intelligence could only be the immediate 
intellectual assimilation, the intuition of such Being. The two 
series, pushed to their limits, therefore, converge on a common 
term—the direct vision of God. But this term, even more than 
a mathematical limit, is heterogeneous to the progression which 
tends towards it; for our soul, itself a created thing, is by nature 
restricted to move only in the created plan, where Absolute 

direct vision would suppose an initiative on the part of God 
expanding our intelligence and revealing himself without 
intermediary. 

This paradoxical conclusion of the metaphysics of theism 
separates it widely from Alexandrian emanationism. The intel- 







thetical value 0/truth. ^ ^ ^ 

We have now come to the end of our rapid enquiry into the 
relations between Metaphysics and Mysticism. We have met 
in the course of it, as the respective crowns of vaiious specula- 
tive philosophies, three principal types of mystical theories: 

(1) A negative mysticism, a mysticism of simple liberation, 
the logical issue of the dualistic cosmologies and of philosophic 
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exclusively attentive to its proper object» and all the modifica- 
tions of the Citta (the thinking principle) are suspended in 
the degree that thcy depend on exterior things; the fruits it 
gains under this form are eithervisible—the ccssation of suffer- 
ing—or invisible—immediate perception of Being which is the 
object of the meditation, that is, of Isvara or of purusha. The 
second period of Yoga is that in which it is uncomcious,^2.m- 
prajnäta: the thinking organ is resolved into its cause, prakriti; 
the feeling of personality is lost; the subject who is meditating, 
the object on which his thought dwells, the act of meditation 
itself, make but one thing. The Yoga is now said to be without 
support . . . the meditation häving no further need of a 
vehicle or symbol.”-® This is the moment when the monistic 
mvstic thinks to meet the Absolute in the naked substance of the 
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“ For this literal expression is open to interpretations, and 
this doubt is the source of figurative constructions. 

“ (But) that truth which is (conveyed) by actual vision is 
not susceptible to any interpretation. 

“ When every sense is the slave of your (spiritual) sense the 
celestial spheres cannot escape you. 

“ The expression is like a nest, and the meaning is a bird; 
the body is a channel, and the soul is the flowing water. . . . 

“ Although you do not see the flowing water by means of 
breaks (in it), what are these sticks and straws every now and 
again upon it ? 

“ Your sticks and straws are the different forms of thought: 

“ The face of the water, the stream of the rational soul, in its 
movements, is not without sightly or unsightly sticks and 

“ Shells on the face of this flowing water rush from the 
fruits of the Mystic Garden. 

“ Seek the kemeis of the shells within the water, because 


the water comes from the garden to the channel. 
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6. ClIUISTIAN Asceticism and Mysticism 

I. Cliiistian mysticism, considered as a monotheistic mysiichin, 
ought tü cxhibit more than one trait in common with Musul¬ 
man mysticism. Like the latter, it imposes an asccsis of dctach- 
ment, vvitiiout for all that limiting its ideal to the negative State 
of interior deprivation; on the contrary, in Christianity more 
than in any other religion, the idea of ascetic deprivation indudes 
the whole series of renunciations required by the high integra- 
tion of a soul which, by disciplining its desires and under the 
influence of prcvenient grace, has arrived at the possession 
of itself in order, peace and unity, the conditions which are 
required for the divine visitation. 

Let us suppose that this divine visitation is not refused to 
the contemplative. Then, possessing himself in God, he 
virtually possesses the created world; he has ceased to be its 
slave; he is spiritually its master, considering it from the height 
of the Creative Wisdom and loving it by very means of the 
Creative Love; he perceives the true beauty of things, which 
appear to him transfigured, worthy henceforth of being offered 
in homage—and not only as a holocaust—to the infinite Beauty; 
he becomes once more, in a certain fashion, what man was in the 
State of primitive integrity, the “ priest of the sensible creation.” 

In spite of considerable dilTerences of character and educa- 
tion, knowledge and sagacity; in spite, at times, of unfortunate 
if unconscious prejudices, or of unwise ascetic practices per- 
formed in good faith, the fundamental attitude of the Christian 
mystic to the things that surround him must always, in the last 
resort, be that which is expressed in the hymn of triumph so 
frequently repeated in the Bible: Cali enarrant gloriam Dei 
(Ps. xviii), Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino (Dan. iii). 
That exquisite feeling of nature and universal brothcrhood, 
possessed in so high a degree by St Francis of Assisi, is not at 
all exceptional with our great mystics; the strictest of them 
suffer their mask of austerity to be pierced by that sincere and 
serene goodwill which they draw from the conformity of their 
wills with the fatherly Will, of which it is written: Nihil odüti, 
Domine, eorunt qua fecisti. 

The aspect of the Christian conception of mysticism which 
we are here emphasising has a special interest for psychologists, 
since it enables them, from the character of the ideal that is 
striven for, to appreciate the healthy and positive nature of the 
preparatory ascesis. 
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Christian dogma, centrcd so rigorously about the person and 


saving mission of the incamate Word, could not inspire a life of 
devotion, much Icss a mysticism, from which the co-operation 
of the affections in the work of redemption was abscnt; a 
partaking of the sufferings of Christ, since Christ willed to 
redeem the world by suffering; the “ foolishness of the Cross,” 
since Christ himself made of this “ foolishness ” supreme 
wisdom and the highest proof of love. Christian aseesis, then, 
will of set purpose be crucifying, far beyond the requirements 
''f simple temperance; not through any morbid impulse, but 
through a spontaneous and generous movement of correspon- 
dence with the erueified love of which Jesus gave the ineom- 
parable example. It is clear that suffering, undergone through 

universal reparation, like that of Christ, has nothing paltry or 
disparaging about it; it is a tonic to the soul, habituating it to 
the air of the heights. 

We must add that Christian asceticism, thus understood 
(and the Catholic Church has never understood it otherwise), 
is not directly ordered to the attainment of mystical States. 
It has as its end the perfeetion of supematural charity. At 
the same time, however, it makes the soul apt to reeeive mystical 
gifts, if God be pleased to confer them. To reverse this order 
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happily häving it made inipossible for him to love God without 

of the heavenly Father apart from mankind his brethren, and to 
seek only selfish dclights in prayer. It can easily be shown, 
also, that in every age the most authentic Christian mysticism 
has impelled soulsto the exercise of charity and the apostolate.^‘ 
It would be easy to amplify these considerations and to 
corroborate thcm more fully. For example, what uniimited 
horizons are opened up for us on the authentic ideal of 
Christian ascesis by the dogmas of the “ resurrection of the 
body,” and of the “ everlasting Kingdom of Christ ”! For 
these dogmas signify that the mixed activities of the human 
composite and the objects of these activities indude elements 
of goodness worthy, even before the judgement-seat of God, 
of a share in the building up of the “ blessed city,” the “ new 
heavens,” and “ new earth,” where Christ in glory is to reign 
without end. The most heroic detachment, the most im- 
passioned love of the cross, thus easily ally themselves with a 
wide and fruitfui sympathy for a world wherein nothing is 



psychological 
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The direction of the supcmatural inversion is clear; under 
the shoek of an infinitcly exacting love, introversion does not 
immobilise itself in the contemplation even of the gifts of graee 
(which are the hlghest ereated lights in us), but it throws the 
blinded intelligencc on to the edge of the mysterious abyss 
wherc our cssence perpetually emanates from the Holy Trinity. 
“ Then,” says Ruysbroeck, “ the spirit plunges into the love of 
fruition: then, supematurally and without intennediary, a 
meeting and a union in which we lind our highest beatitude 
oeeur. ... It is from this unity (with God) that all natural 
and supcmatural gifts flow forth: nevertheless, the loving spirit 

remains but God and the spirit united with 
intermediary.” This union prepared in a negative sense by the 
intclligence, which removed one after another all the sereens 
bctween God and the soul, is only positively consummated 
by the will united to the Divine Spirit. By this degrec of 
“ fruitive possession,” Ruysbroeck does not yet mean a direct 
vision of God; it is, properly speaking, an immediate seizing of 
God by a love weaned from any positive intellectual determina- 
tion, but sustained by the supcmatural movement of the Holy 
Spirit. It must be added that at the various stages of her 
interior unifieation the soul finds herself in the proximate 
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CONCLUSIONS 

We propose, at the end of this discussion, to set forth a short 
summary of the most general reasons which explain the resem- 
blances and dissemblances of mystical systems. This pre- 
liminary clearing of the ground of comparative mysticism may 
appear superfluous, so abstract is it; unhappily the strangc 
confusion of ideas which one often meets with, even at the 
present day, in works on religious mysticism shows the practkal 

clusion. ^ 

conceptions of mysticism should be explained; (a) By the 
inevitable identity of the series of psychological States which 
forms their common basis; (6) by the partially joint ownership 
of the metaphysical patrimony of mankind. 

(fl) Psychological Foundation of the Resemblances in Compara¬ 
tive Mysticism. —In all “ natural ” mystical life, of whatever 
kind (supematural mysticism will be considered later), the 
common psychological conditions of human activity play their 
part; the general psycho-physiological mechanisms, natural 
inclinations and acquired tendencies, heredity, the influences 

where arranged according to increasing degrees of interior 

extract the general appearance of this ascent towards unity; 
to trace the inevitable, though partial and secondary, roie that 
the subconscious has in it; to note the normal correlations 
between the kind of ascesis that is practised and the intrinsic 
quality of the States of psychological simplification that are 
obtained; to mark out the natural cross-roads of the mystic 
path, the culs-de-sac which branch off from it, the obstacles 
that arise therein; in short, to define a certain number of 
necessities and possibilities which dominate all mystical life 
without distinetion, beeause they are reflections of the psycho- 

^6) Doctrmd Basis of the Resemblances in Comparative 
Mpticism. —Every mysticism, on its doctrinal side, is illu- 
minated by a metaphysic. Here, also, the possible varieties 
are infinite; within each of the three or four great categories 
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of doctrines, the theoretical interpretation of the concrete facts 
of mysticism will be very similar; and everywhcre, without 
exception, as the single root of the most varied conceptions, 
there wül remain at least this presupposition; that the world of 
experience, and even the empirical egOy do not represent the 
highest values accessible to human aetivity. Every mystical 
System, even an agnostic one Hke that of Buddhism, claims the 
privilege of sovereignly “ controlling ” the ego and the world; 
and that means postulating an “ absolute,” by whatever name 
it may be called. 

If we consider the various forms of mysticism, no longer in 
the abstract, but as related to the historical surroundings in 
which they developed, we shall evidently have to jõin with the 


II. Abstraeting always fr 
dissemblances between the v 
depend: (a) Above all, on the divergence of the doctrinal cle- 
ments which serve for the interpretation of religious States: 
as the metaphysic, so the mysticism; (i) seeondarily and acci- 
dentally, on the mistaken attribution of a positive religious 
significance to aberrant or retrogressive forms of psychological 

(a) Doctrinal Basis of the Dissemblances in Comparaiive 
Mysticism .—Sueh imperfeet metaphysical systems as animism 
or polytheism will hardly produee other than evil fruits in the 
“ mystic garden ”; abnormal States of imaginative and affeetive 
exaltation, or even States of psychological dissoeiation or auto¬ 
matism—“ seeond States ”—which may even go to the extent 
of the cessation of all distinet conseiousness. If the contrary 
usage had not prevailed, we would avoid giving the name 
“ mystical ” to these inferior religious attitudes, in which as 
yet neither the doctrinal interpretation nor the psychological 
experience tends towards the unifieation of the whole soul 
beneath an absolute ideal. 

In agnostic pessimism, as well as in Eastern idealist monism, 
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at this very moment, the dissociative forces till then held under 
control take a sudden revenge. 

At the extreme point at which the mind’s natural activity 
must give way in the boldness of its unitive efFort, the theist 
philosophies give a glimpse of a new possibility; the benevolent 
and free initiative of the transcendent God, coming to afford 
his sovereign help to faüing nature by bestowing his supematural 
gifts, or even immediately reveaüng his Presence. 

But this spontaneous response of uncreated to created Love 
already, in fact, belongs to supematural mysticism. 


desire of the human soul, striving after the possession of that 
Bcing, cannot find an adequately satisfying object in a purely 
natural mysticism. The unsatisfied excess of the desire rcveals 
the possible place for inserting a higher mysticism, in which all 
initiative would come from the divine grace. 
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